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A FINE SUMMER ACTIVITY OF 
PERMANENT VALUE 


When you are motoring on your vacation this summer and you approach 


a city with either weatherworn road signs or no welcome signs at all, what 
do you think? Exactly! That's what the other fellow thinks of your city if it 
is in that condition. At small cost to the club a fine first impression can 


be created. It boosts your club prestige. It helps make visitors like your 


THEY ARE 
WELL MADE 


Made of genuine vitreous por- 
celain enamel — single faced; 
30 inches in diameter, made of 
18 gauge specially prepared 
steel, edges reinforced by Ix 
1'/, inch angle iron, emblem in 
three colors, Sign will not peel, 
discolor, rust or tarnish. Bril- 
liance of color guaranteed for 
ten years’ service. Brackets for 
attaching to 4x4 inch post in- 
cluded. Post not included. This 


can be secured locally. 
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These signs are for per- ao 


manent installation. Put 
them in and they will need 
no attention for a number 


of years. They're good! 


city. And that's beneficial to everyone. 
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LOOK AT THESE 
LOW PRICES! 


Price, F. O. B. Chicago... $6.00 


Auxiliary plate 8 x 24 
inches to provide name 
of place and time of 
meeting. Price, F. O. B. 
Chicago $1.75 


Auxiliary plate 6 x 18 
inches to provide name 
of city or town. Price, 


F. O. B. Chicago $1.25 


Plates of vitreous enamel, 
single faced, made of 18 
gauge specially prepared 
steel. 

Price complete, with 


plates, F. O. B. Chicago $9.00 


Order one or more—for 
all the roads leading into 
your city. Let visiting Ki 
wanians know where and 


when you meet. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL . . . 520 North Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 
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Left to right: Miss Margaret Maxfield, as Columbia; Hon. Hume Wrong, Counselor of the Canadian Legation; Hon. William Phillips, Undersecretary 
of State; Dr. William J. Carrington, President of Kiwanis International; and Miss Nancy Jorss, as Miss Canada. 


RUSH-BAGOT PEACE TABLET ERECTED BY 
KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL IN WASHINGTON, D. C 


Commemorating 118 years of peaceful, friendly relations between Canada and 
the United States, Kiwanis International dedicated a bronze tablet in Washington, 
D. C., on the grounds of Columbia Hospital, which in 1817 was the site of the British 
Legation where the Rush-Bagot agreement was signed. 


Hon. William Phillips, Undersecretary of State for the United States, delivered 
the dedicatory address, the response being made by Hon. Hume Wrong, Counselor 
of the Canadian Legation. Dr. William J. Carrington, International President, pre- 
sented the tablet on behalf of Kiwanis International, which was accepted by Captain 
Chester Wells, U.S.N. retired, President of the Board of Directors of Columbia 
Hospital, with appropriate remarks. Other prominent officials took part in the cere- 
monies. International Trustee Edwin F. Hill was master of ceremonies. 


The inscription on the tablet reads: ‘Peace through limitation of naval arma- 
ment was promoted between the Dominion of Canada and the United States ot 
America by the signing of the Rush-Bagot agreement, April 28 and 29, 1817, pro- 
viding for the restriction of naval forces on the Great Lakes. This notable agreement 
was negotiated on behalf of Canada in the British Legation, which stood on this 
site. Placed April 29, 1935, by Kiwanis International." See page 246 for the story. 
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eeking the Goal of Plenty 


By BENJAMIN COLBY 
The Brookings Institution, Washington, D. C. 


The author is a member of the staff of The Brookings 
Institution, well-known research organization, of which 
the distinguished economist Dr. Harold G. Moulton, is 
President. The conclusions reached by this Institution 
are quite contrary to some popular misconceptions. For 
example, they say we were not "living in a fool's para- 
dise" back in 1929, that America is not over-built and 
that we cannot materially shorten the working day and 
still produce the quantity of goods and services which 
the American people aspire to consume! 


probably established an all-time record since the happy 

days of 1929. Only by their variety and their glitter- 
ing promises has their number been matched. One could 
throw a stone in any direction with a good chance of hit- 
ting a man who could clear up all our troubles if only he 
had the necessary authority. 

And yet the riddle stands: Why do many people go 
without the comforts of life when the plant that could 
produce them is only partly utilized? Why did they, even 
during “prosperity?” Vendors of assorted Utopias have 
been loudly vocal in the certainty that they can answer it, 
but many careful students of economics until recently have 
been hampered by a lack of basic facts. 

The nation passed through the period of its greatest 
prosperity in the late twenties, yet we have attempted to 
chart the way out of the debacle that followed without 
really knowing where we have been. As a result, our eco- 
nomic problems have been attacked, to a large extent, on 
emotional rather than factual grounds. The lure of gleam- 
ing vistas was so great that little attention was given to 
the surveyor’s line. 

Boom times were followed by a depression which plunged 
millions into distress, and it is futile to ignore the fact 
that our economic system is challenged as a result. Human 


Pirebabiy e panaceas for the country’s economic ills have 


misery cannot be exorcised. Unless the faults in our 
economy which are responsible for our present difficulties 
can be isolated and corrected, we are not likely to retain 
that economy. 

By and large, the economic machine served us well until 
1929. The trees are so thick, just now, it is hard to get 
a good view of the forest, but it cannot be denied that the 
material progress of the individual in our nation has been 
paralleled nowhere. If, looking up from the depression, 
we peer back over the prosperity peak, decades of steady 
improvement in the condition of everybody are visible. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1929 the weekly earnings of the average 
person rose nearly 40 per cent in purchasing power, 
while his working hours were being reduced from 59 to 
51. Such realities cannot be waved aside lightly for new 
economic schemes. 

Yet the system which brought it also brought the pres- 
ent depression, and has brought others, less severe. Does 
it contain inherent faults which can be cured only by its 
abandonment, or can the offending economic factors be 
plucked out? This is being attacked in a comprehensive 
study by The Brookings Institution, of Washington, pro- 
ceeding under a grant from the Falk Foundation. As a 
central question, the Institution asks whether the efficient 
functioning of the system is impeded by the existing dis- 
tribution of income among various groups of society. 

America’s actual capacity to produce, which had long 
been a verbal football, was the logical cornerstone of the 
study. In their brief flare of headline glory, the techno- 
crats spread the idea that unused potentialities were so 
enormous as to dwarf those actually employed. All we 
had to do was to turn everything over to the technocrats. 
It was also widely believed that the increase in unused 
productive capacity during the twenties had largely caused 
the depression. And yet nobody really knew what that 
excess capacity was. The Institution, by a nation-wide 
survey, reduced it as nearly as possible to statistics. It 
studied manufacturing, agriculture, transportation, elec- 
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tric power utilities, and all other 
divisions of our plant for turning out 
goods and services to find out just what 
the productive possibilities were. 

The job was far more difficult than 
appears on the surface. Innumerable 
factors which do not appear in a cur- 
sory perusal of the problem had to be 
coped with, for the objective was ac- 
tual, practical production rather than 
paper figures or estimates of what a 
regimented economy could accomplish. 
All the elements which prevent the 
productive plant from attaining a theo- 
retical maximum had to be weighed— 
seasonality, plant breakdowns, labor 
supply, and other factors. Coal mines 
cannot run evenly throughout the year, 
as a practical matter, because people 
will not buy coal that way. The de- 
mand for automobiles is greatest at 
certain periods, and the manufacture 
and merchandising of clothing must 
consider the important factor of sea- 
sonality. A cement mill cannot turn 
out its product at the same rate over 
twelve months without expensive stor- 
age facilities. 


20°/, Increase in Production 
Would Have Been Limit 


On this practical footing, the Insti- 
tution found that we could have turned 
out approximately 20 per cent more 
than we did in prosperous 1929. This 
year was deliberately chosen in order 
to show the situation at its best, as 
the study is primarily concerned with 
fundamental factors. Of course the 
capacity was much greater in some in- 
dustries, less in others. Statistical fin- 
ality could not be attained, but the 
rough average is weighted tc the ex- 
tent that it is practically possible. 

A life of ease with little work doesn’t 
fit into this picture, and to that extent 
the study doubtless is disappointing to 
those of technocratic persuasion. Sim- 
ilarly, no support was lent to the no- 
tion that growth of excess capacity 
had been a cause of the depression, 
for the excess, proportionately, was 
only slightly larger than a decade ear- 
lier and was approximately the same 
as at the turn of the century. 

But it was inescapable that the peo- 
ple could have had one-fifth more foods 
if our productive plant had functioned 
at its maximum. They needed it. Even 
in 1929 there was much poverty. 
Studying the nation’s capacity to con- 
sume, the Institution found that nearly 
six million families had incomes under 
$1,000. About 12 millions, or 42 per 
cent, received less than $1,500. If 
every family income under $2,000 could 
have been brought up to that figure, 
the additional consumptive expendi- 
tures, based on the record of families 
already in that class, would have util- 
ized all the nation’s practical “excess” 
productive capacity. And $2,000 a year 
is far from a really satisfactory in- 
ccme, as we measure it in the United 
S.ates, 

Figuring another way, if all family 
incomes under $5,000 had been in- 


creased on a descending scale, begin- 
ning with a 75 per cent raise in those 


under $1,000 and stepping up those be- 
tween $4,000 and $5,000 by 20 per cent, 
the additional consumptive expenditures 
would have taken in all the slack. 

At these levels, additional income 
would be mostly spent, but as higher 
levels were reached, the study showed, 
the proportion of money savings be- 
gan to mount. Here, the Brookings 
economists came upon what they con- 
sider to be a profoundly significant 
trend. It was that, in the last decade 
or so, the unequal distribution of in- 
come has caused savings to increase 
faster than consumptive expenditures. 
Everybody gained, but in the higher 
income brackets the gain was propor- 
tionately larger than in the lower ones, 
and in these higher brackets more 
money was “automatically” saved. 


Much Money Savings Did 
Not Go Into Productivity 

The traditional concept has been that 
money which was saved found its way, 
directly or indirectly, into new real 
capital—factories, ships, etc.—thus 
promoting prosperity as it was spent, 
irrespective of whether the factories 
were ever utilized. That part of the 
Brookings study devoted to the forma- 
tion of capital, however, led to the con- 
clusion that much of these money sav- 
ings did not go into new productivity 
at all and that new plant was con- 
structed only to the extent that ex- 
panding consumptive demand made it 
profitable, With money savings growing 
proportionately faster than consump- 
tion much of them could not be used. 

Many billions of money savings, it 
was found, simply went to the bidding 


up of outstanding securities in one 
way or another, and were destroyed 
in the credit debacle attending the 
crash. The figures on new financing 


illustrate this partly, although they 
by no means show the entire picture. 
Between 1922 and 1929, the total of 
new security issues (excluding refund- 
ing) rose from $3,186,000,000 to $9,- 
155,000,000, but the proceeds actually 
going into new productivity—plant and 
equipment—rose only from $2,721,- 
000,000 to $3,186,000,000. 

Had there been a natural balance, 
with less saved and more spent, that 
which was saved could have been bet- 
ter utilized; the total return to holders 
of the money capital would have been 
larger, even though the money saving's 
were smaller. More people would have 
been employed. Everybody, except those 
so far up in the income scale that they 
have no real material wants, would 
have had more goods, more prosperity. 

The Brookings Institution is not urg- 
ing people to save less, although it is 
seeking a distribution of income which 
will permit all, or most, money sav- 
ings to be translated into real wealth. 
The only way this can be achieved is 
for the people to be able to buy the 
goods and services the newly formed 
capital equipment can turn out. 

It is not at all simple. A nation’s 
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income is but the sum total of its goods 
and services output, and an individ- 
ual’s income is his share of that. The 
mere payment of more money wages by 
one means or another doesn’t bring the 
individual more shelter, food, or amuse- 
ment. There cannot be larger con- 
sumption unless more goods are pro- 
duced for the people to consume. 

The Institution is now directing its 
studies to means of effecting this bal- 
ance through the removal of artificial 
economic impediments. Already, it 
feels, the relation between income dis- 
tribution and economic progress has 
been greatly clarified. Its economists 
hope to use it to point the way toward 
better economic organization which will 
not only utilize all our existing pro- 
ductive facilities, but will demand 
more. It is a big undertaking, but if 
it ean be achieved it will mean a new 
forward movement in production and 
consumption, a much higher standard 
of living for the masses, and more 
prosperity for the nation. 

The Brookings Institution has pub- 
lished the results of three of its stud- 
ies already: America’s Capacity to 
Produce; America’s Capacity to Con- 
sume; and The Formation of Capital. 


A Summary of Some of the 
Conclusions Regarding America’s 
Capacity to Produce 

The margin of unutilized capacity 
was not, in general, increasing in min- 
ing or manufacturing during the 30- 
year period studied. In general, it 
appears that in the years from 1925 
to 1929 available plant was used be- 
tween 80 and 88 per cent of capacity. 
Equaliy accurate estimates for agri- 
culture, transportation, and merchan- 
dising are scarcely possible. In the 
field of transportation, though, it is 
clear that the total volume of facilities 
was greater in relation to the demand 
at the end of the period than at the 
beginning. 

However, probably not all the ad- 
ditional productivity indicated as pos- 
sible by the above figures could have 
been realized, for there were striking 
differences in the potential capacity of 
the different branches of industry, and 
if each industry would run to its full 
capacity huge surpluses of some goods 
would no doubt soon pile up. Even 
making adequate allowance for the 
failure of complete codrdination it is 
estimated that an output of 19 per cent 
greater than was realized would have 
been possible. 

Stated in terms of money, this in- 
creased productivity would have ap- 
proximated 15 billion dollars. Such 
an increase in the national] income 
would have permitted enlarging the 
budgets of 15 million families to the 
extent of $1,000 each, adding goods 
and services to an amount of $765 (on 
a 1929 price level) to every family 
having an income of $2,500 or less in 
that year, producing $608 worth of ad- 
ditional well-being for every family 
up to the $5,000 level, raising the in- 
comes of 16.4 million families whose 

(Turn to page 285) 
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What of the Future? 


Build” is an arresting challenge 

to thinking men and women in 
the present hour of national struggle 
and emergency. 

Observant and thoughtful citizens 
are disturbed by the growth of what 
seems to be an accepted psychology 
that Santa Claus can continue indef- 
initely, through State and Federal Gov- 
ernment to provide shelter and sus- 
tenance. So far has this been carried 
that it has become not uncommon to 
hear the expression, ‘‘Why don’t you 
get on relief—you are foolish to work, 
when you don’t have to.” Professional 
social relief workers, highly paid, are 
actively canvassing for “clients” as 
they call relief cases, in many places. 

This course persisted in, can have 
but one end, namely, bankruptcy of 
government and bankruptcy of the 
moral fibre of the citizen involved. 
No one raises the slightest objection 
to the cost of providing aid and suc- 
cor to those who are unemployable 
through unfortunate lack of physical 
or mental capacity, nor yet to those in 
need, who despite their best efforts 
are unable to procure temporarily 
gainful employment, but our present 
relief system has, for political, selfish 
and other indefensible causes gone far 
beyond these laudable objectives. 
Moreover, there appears abundant ev- 
idence of fraud and graft having all 
too often crept into the relief system. 

When we are confronted with rec- 
ords showing approximately 20% of 
our people on relief, and when we rea- 
lize that approximately 10% in the 
upper bracket of our people have had 
their wealth substantially shrunk, but 
not to the point of feeling any pres- 
sure of want or requirement of se- 
rious self denial, we are forcibly con- 
fronted with the fact that the 70% 
of our people between these two ex- 
tremes have by grim determination 
and unwavering purpose carried on in 
the face of almost insurmountable 
obstacles, and have kept the faith. 

Many days to these, with chin up 
and hanging on by their teeth as it 
were, it has been a question whether 
another day could be survived under 
the strain, but with the true spirit of 
“We Build’? they pressed forward. To 
men and women such as these must go 
the credit for bearing the load in 
these critical times, and saving the 
character and purpose of our nation 
and its capacity to bless and prosper 
future generations. 


T= great motto of Kiwanis—‘We 
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By OSCAR E. CARLSTROM 


Former Attorney General of Illinois (Rep.} 


Of such character and mettle are 
the men who gather as Kiwanians and 
other similar service clubs. They 
have survived in their several profes- 
sions and callings to serve and to con- 
tinue to build. 

No other spirit and purpose will 
bring our country out of its present 
difficulties. No legislative enactment, 
economic formula nor extravagant and 
wasteful program of public expendi- 
ture, with its consequent threat of 
instability and possible insolvency, and 
its certain wake of debt burden, seri- 
ously retarding economic and indus- 
trial activity or recovery, can possibly 
take the place of a revival of the pio- 
neer courage personified by the men 
and women, who regardless of hard- 
ship and often times real want, nev- 
ertheless persevered and builded the 
splendid facilities, and developed the 
resources, which have placed our 
country far in advance of every other 
nation in its standards of life and its 
opportunities. 

In selfishness and under the impor- 
tuning pressure of greed, unmindful 
of the value of the great moral and 
spiritual forces of life, we went on a 
spree of folly during the decade fol- 
lowing the World War, which accen- 
tuated and gave violent force to the 
elements of destruction and discord, 
which had been released in our eco- 
nomic, industrial and moral structure. 
The ultimate consequences have been 
and are appalling. 

The resultant challenge to our pres- 
ent generation to fight our way back 
by sane processes to a sound, economic, 
industrial, financial, political and mor- 
al basis of life again must find its 
response in the sturdy revival of Amer- 
ican character and courage to win. 

On these premises and on these 
alone can we win the struggle and at 
the same time save the structure and 
foundation of free constitutional gov- 
ernment, which has for one hundred 
fifty years been the pride of our own 
national existence and the envy of the 
world. 

Laws with adequate penalties which 
will act as an efficient deterrent should 
of necessity be passed to provide in- 





sofar as possible against the flagrant 
incidents of abuses and exploitations of 
the past, which contributed so largely 
to the violent destruction of just and 
fair opportunity. These should not, 
however go to the extent of restricting 
or unduly hampering the freedom of 
individual initiative nor should they 
deny the fair rewards of thrift, capac- 
ity and energy. It is these latter forces 
employed in the individual that have 
accounted for all human progress. 

The need of the hour is that at least 
a reasonable measure of integrity of 
purpose shall be maintained and em- 
ployed as the standard in our econom- 
ic, financial, industrial, and _ political 
life and activity. Had this been done 
in the decade which preceded the crash 
of 1929, we would never have expe- 
rienced the vicious aspects of the last 
four and one-half years. 

In its present and almost universal 
influence upon our complex social, in- 
dustrial and financial activity, politics, 
representing as it does government, 
is one of the most vital, if not the 
most vital phase of our local state 
and national life, which should have 
the intelligent and active consideration 
of our citizens. 

When an awakened citizenry is de- 
termined to correct abuses of the past 
and demand standards such as have 
been briefly outlined above and fol- 
low through with purpose they will 
be realized. We can do the job and 
must do so if there is to be any future 
in this country, which offers decent 
opportunity and happiness for our 
children. This we owe to them, if we 
have not the will and courage to fight 
for ourselves. 

Let government withdraw within its 
appropriate and proper sphere of ac- 
tion, and leave to the character, ge- 
nius and capacity of American man- 


hood and womanhood, the job of re- 


building their hopes and opportunities, 
safeguarding their efforts by adequate 
general laws protecting against abuses, 
and we will shortly see a new and hap- 
py America, 

I am convinced that the great major- 
ity of our citizens, thoughtful and de- 
termined as they are, after the expe- 
rience of the past few years will speak 
with the irresistible force that will 
compel the adoption and application 
of these standards and principles in 
the discharge of governmental respon- 
sibility and duty—without that force, 
the future holds no great or encourag- 
ing promise. 
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Hon. William Phillips, Undersecretary of State, addressing group at dedication of Rush-Bagot memorial tablet erected by Kiwanis International on 
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Columbia Hospital grounds, Washington, D. C., April 29, 1935, on 118th anniversary of the signing of this historic document. 


Rush-Bagot Memorial Tablet Erected by 
Kiwanis International in Washington, D. C. 


an informal agreement between 
Canada and the United States 
that has resulted in 118 years of un- 
interrupted peace, a bronze tablet was 
erected by Kiwanis International in 
Washington, D. C., on the grounds of 
the Columbia Hospital, which in 1817 
was the site of the British Legation 
where the Rush-Bagot agreement was 
concluded. Briefly, the agreement 
brought about the removal of armed 
vessels from the Great Lakes, 
Undersecretary of State William 
Phillips delivered the dedicatory ad- 
dress and Hume Wrong, counselor of 
the Canadian Legation, responded and 


€ OMMEMORATING the signing of 


extended greetings on behalf of 
Canada. 
International President William J. 


Carrington presented the tablet on 
behalf of Kiwanis International, which 
was accepted by Captain Chester Wells, 
U. S. N., retired, president of the 
Board of Directors of Columbia Hos- 
pital. 

The inscription on the tablet fol- 
lows: 

“Peace through limitation of naval 
armament was promoted between the 
Dominion of Canada and the United 
States of America by the signing of 


the Rush-Bagot agreement, April 28 and 
29, 1817, providing for the restriction 
of naval forces on the Great Lakes. 
This notable agreement was negotiated 
on behalf of Canada in the British Le- 
gation, which stood on this site. Placed 
April 29, 1935, by Kiwanis Interna- 
tional.” 

Among the guests introduced, in ad- 
dition to the speakers, were Rear Ad- 
miral Joseph R. Defrees, commandant 
of the Washington Navy Yard; Colonel 


P. M. Ashburn, superintendent of 
Columbia Hospital; Lynch Luquer, 
honorary secretary of the English 


Speaking Union; Kiwanian C. Walter 
Cole of Towson, Maryland, governor 
of the Capital District; Captain Dudley 
W. Knox, U. S. N., retired, librarian 
of the Navy Department; Charles W. 
Pimper, Washington, lieutenant gov- 
ernor of Division I in the Capital Dis- 
trict; Allen C. Clark, president of the 
Columbia Historical Society; Walter 
L. Fowler, assistant corporation coun- 
sel, representing the District Commis- 
sioners; Major Ernest W. Brown, su- 
perintendent of police; Kiwanians 
Merle E. Towner and Harry G. Kim- 
ball, past governors of the Capital 
District; and Harold N. Marsh, presi- 
dent of the Washington Kiwanis club. 


The unveiled by Miss 
Nancy Jorss, daughter of Karl F. 
Jorss, a Washington Kiwanian, rep- 
resenting Canada, and Miss Margaret 
Maxfield, daughter of Kiwanian 
George W. Maxfield of Washington, 
representing Columbia. 

The Rev. John C. Palmer, pastor of 
the Columbia Heights Presbyterian 


tablet was 


Church, said the invocation. Appro- 
priate music was furnished by the 
United States Navy Band. Interna- 


tional Trustee Edwin F. Hill of Wash- 
ington acted as master of ceremonies. 

The reception committee included 
Chairman Harold N. Marsh, president 
of the Washington club, Vice-chairmen 
Lewis T. Breuninger, Robert W. 
Eaves, president of the Alexandria 
club, Charles W. Smith, president of 
the Arlington County club, Mark F. 
Welsh, president of the Prince Georges 
County club, and the following com- 
mittee members, all of the Washing- 


ton club: Byrnum E. Hinton, first 
vice-president, George P. Mangan, 
second vice-president, Bruce Baird, 


treasurer, George H. Winslow, secre- 
tary-emeritus and Edward D. Shaw, 
secretary. 

The dedicatory address of Under- 
secretary of State Phillips follows. 
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memorating an historical and im- 

portant agreement between Canada 
and the United States should be 
erected at this spot by Kiwanis Inter- 
national. It is appropriate because 
Kiwanis clubs of the United States and 
Canada hold the view in common that 
neighborly and intimate relations be- 
tween these two countries are essen- 
tial to the prosperity, happiness and 
welfare of the North American Con- 
tinent. Representing, as I do, the De- 
partment of State, I am glad to 
subscribe to these aims of Kiwanis 
International. Speaking as a former 
Minister to Canada, I need not assure 
you of my vivid interest in this cere- 
mony. 

An American and a British states- 
man, 118 years ago today, affixed their 
signatures to a document which has 
ever since symbolized the relations of 
Canada and the United States. Both 
of them were young men. Richard 
Rush was 37 years of age; Sir Charles 
Bagot was one year his junior. Both 
had already held conspicuous positions 
in the service of their governments, 

It is fitting that on this occasion we 
examine for a moment the background 
of both men. 

Rush, a Philadelphian, and a grad- 
uate of Princeton, had come to Wash- 
ington at the age of 30 to accept the 
office of Comptroller of the Treasury 
in spite of the fact that his aged 
father strongly objected to this move 
on the part of son Richard. The el- 
derly Doctor Rush notes in his diary: 

“This day it was announced in the 
National Intelligencer that my son 
Richard Rush was appointed Comp- 
troller of the United States, and to my 
great astonishment and distress on 
November 25 he set off for Washington 
to accept of it. I dissuaded him from 
doing so from the following considera- 
tions: First, the degradation to which 
such an office exposed a man of liter- 
ary and professional talents. It was 
an office that could be filled by any 
clerk of a bank. Second, the vexa- 
tions and poverty of political life. 
Third, his comfortable establishment 
and excellent prospects in Pennsyl- 
vania, the State of his ancestors and 
family. Fourth, the sickliness of 
Washington and the insufficiency of 
the salary to support a growing fam- 
ily. Fifth, the dishonor which he 
would do to his understanding by such 
an act. Sixth, my age, also my young 
family, which required his advice now 
and would still more require it after 
my death. I offered to implore him 


|; is appropriate that a tablet com- 
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not to accept of the appointment upon 
my knees, but all, all to no purpose. 
Oh, my son, my son Richard, may you 
never be made to feel in the unkind- 
ness of a son the misery you have in- 
flicted upon me by this rash conduct. 
He was dissuaded from it by all his 
friends and was blamed for it by most 
of the citizens of Philadelphia who 
knew him. 

“And on December 30 my son and 
his family set off for Washington to 
enter upon the labor of the humble 
office he had preferred to the respect- 
able and professional office he held in 
Pennsylvania.” 

Three years later, having proven 
his marked ability, Richard Rush was 
offered, by President Monroe, the 
choice of two Cabinet posts, that of 
Secretary of the Treasury and Attor- 
ney General. He chose the Attorney 
Generalship. John Quincy Adams was 
given the post of Secretary of State, 
but as Adams was not able to take up 
his duties for a period of six months, 
the President commissioned Rush also 
Acting Secretary of State during this 
six months’ period. Richard, there- 
fore, negotiated and concluded the 
agreement which we are commemorat- 
ing today while he was conducting the 
affairs of both the State and Justice 
Departments. A few years later, and 
probably as a reward for his accom- 
plishments, he was sent to London as 
Minister to Great Britain. But Presi- 
dent John Quincy Adams could not 
get on without him in Washington and 
summoned him to return home to be- 
come Secretary of the Treasury. His 
last post in the service of his country 
was Minister to France, where he wit- 
nessed the fall of the Government of 
Louis Philippe, the French Revolution 


of 1848, and the election of the 
Prince President, who became Na- 
poleon III. 


These, in brief, are the high points 
in the career of one of our great 
American statesmen. Let us exam- 
ine for a moment some incidents in 
the career of the illustrious British 
statesman, whose name will always be 
linked with that of Rush. 

Sir Charles Bagot, at the age of 35, 
came to Washington as British Min- 
ister, after having ably served in a 
number of other diplomatic posts. It 
is interesting to note that soon after 
his arrival he described the infant city 
of Washington as a “swamp, a desert 
and a common” and the heat as 
dreadful, deleterious—and that it 
leads to madness.” He felt that there 
was no enjoyment to be found here 






and that all he could do, as he ex- 
pressed it, was “to prevent from be- 
ing unhappy.” But in spite of his 
unhappiness, he admitted that he had 
been well received and he believed 
that he was well liked. 

The War of 1812 had only recently 
been concluded. Lord Castlereagh, 
the British Foreign Secretary, in- 
formed Bagot, before his departure 
for Washington, that the policy of 
Great Britain at this time was to “lay 
aside all unpleasant recollections, to 
smooth all asperities between the two 
nations, and to unite them in senti- 
ments of goodwill as of substantial 
interest.” 

This tablet before us is evidence of 
how well Bagot carried out these in- 
structions. Years later Bagot was ap- 
pointed Governor General of Canada 
for the reason, apparently, that his 
duties would be, in a measure those 
of Ambassador to the United States. 
It was felt that he would amply fill 
these qualifications because of his 
early and _ successful handling of 
British interests in Washington. 

Historically it is of interest that the 
British Government in filling the office 
of Governor General should have at- 
tached high importance to the earlier 
associations with Washington of their 
new representative to Canada. 

Bagot made his headquarters in 
Kingston, Ontario, which was then the 
capital of this new country and which 
he described as a “howling wilder- 
ness.” He devoted himself so whole- 
heartedly to the task of inaugurating 
the policy of responsible government 
that he died from the effects of over 
work. History records that his remains 
were carried over land from Kingston 
to New York, that the deepest respect 
was evidenced everywhere for his 
memory and that the remains were 
then placed on a vessel bound for 
England. 

The signatures of these two friends 
and colleagues, Rush and Bagot—on 
the documents which we are today 
commemorating have had consequences 
far greater and more significant than 
were contained in the terms of the 
agreement itself. The Rush-Bagot 
agreement has lifted the relations of 
the United States and Canada to a 
lofty plane and has set before the en- 
tire world an ideal of what the rela- 
tions of two neighboring countries 
should be. 

On this side of the border we have 
only feelings of friendship and good- 
fellowship for our neighbors. We ad- 

(Turn to page 287) 
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Combat this Communism Menace! 


AM NO alarmist and do not antici- 

pate a Communist revolution in the 

United States dawn 
or the next year or in our generation, 
if the American people are kept in- 
formed of the aims and purposes of 
the Communists. They are so utterly 
destructive of our free institutions and 
that there is no room 
whatever for Communism in_ the 
United States when the facts are 
known. We are still a free country, 
and we propose to keep it free from 
all forms of alien dictatorships of the 
left or of the right. 

What is it that the Communists 
impose upon the American 
people? (1) Destruction of all forms 
of religion and teaching hatred of 
God; (2) destruction of private prop- 
erty and inheritance; (3) using the 
Communist International, with head- 
quarters at Moscow, to spread revolu- 
tionary propaganda and to _ incite 
strikes, riots, sabotage, and industrial 
unrest in all non-communist nations; 
(4) to promote the bitterest kind of 
class hatred; (5) to develop a class 
or civil war in order to obtain the 
ultimate objective; (6) a soviet dic- 
tatorship under the red flag with a 
world capital at Moscow. 

The best method to fight these prin- 
ciples and objectives of Communism 
is not through force but rather by edu- 
cation and pointing out the tragic fail- 


tomorrow at 


eur liberties 


seek to 


ure of Communism in Soviet Russia. 

The Communist Government of 
Russia is an absolute despotism based 
upon fear, a huge and _ bloodthirsty 
spy system backed by armed force and 
violence. There is no liberty of speech, 
or the press, or of assembly. There 
is’ nothing but suppression of the 
rights and liberties of the individual, 
the control of the people through fear, 
regimentation, and the bread ticket. 
The impoverishment, undernourish- 
ment, and often starvation of a dis- 
armed and terrorized people is the 
order of the day. 

That is the record of 17 years of 
Communism in Soviet Russia. In 1933, 
6,000,000 Russians starved to death 
in a country that used to be the gran- 
ary of Europe, but due to strict cen- 
sorship the facts are only now seeping 
out; and even now millions of other 
poverty-stricken and helpless Russians 
are on the verge of starvation and will 
be liquidated in the dreadful agony 
of slow starvation because of the hor- 
rible collapse of the communistic ex- 
periment. 

We have nothing to do with the 
form of government in Soviet Russia, 
but in view of the fact that the Com- 
munist International at Moscow and 
the Communists in the United States, 
all of whom take their orders from 


the Moscow International, are spread- 
ing revolutionary propaganda here and 
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seeking to impose Communism upon 
us, we have a right and a duty to find 
out the facts as to how it works in 
Russia, and expose its tragic and hor- 
rible failure. 

That it has spread since I was chair- 
man of the House committee to inves- 
tigate Communist propaganda and ac- 
tivities in the country back in 1930, 
must be obvious to all who read the 
newspapers. There has been hardly 
an important strike in which Com- 
munist agitators have not taken a 
leading and aggressive part. Sometimes 
these strikes are planned and insti- 
gated by the Communists and in others 
skilled Communist strike agitators rush 
in wherever there is an industrial sore 
spot, to help fan the flames. The ob- 
ject of the Communists is not to win 
the strike but to spread class hatred, 
a revolutionary spirit, and Communist 
principles. 

The larger strikes, violent though 
they have been, are merely forerun- 
ners of what to expect in the near 
future, with a huge loss in the pay 
roll, in economic stability, and an in- 
crease in class hatred and Communism. 
That Communism feeds on depression 
and unemployment is self-evident, as 
well as any form of discontent, such 
as strikes, riots, or industrial unrest. 

The American Federation of Labor 
is to be commended for consistently 
and steadfastly fighting Communism 
and defending our free and democratic 
institutions. But in some States and 
localities the Communists have and are 
boring from within, and the American 
Federation of Labor will soon have 
to grapple with the Communists and 
Communist sympathizers within their 
own ranks and weed them out before 
they become a dangerous element 
and menace to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor program. 

It is difficult to estimate the exact 
number of Communists and Communist 
sympathizers in the United States. In 
1931 the House investigation commit- 
tee estimated the total number as 
600,000, based on the votes cast 
throughout the nation and consider- 
ing that 70 per cent of the Communists 
were then aliens. On the same basis 
today I would estimate the number 
of Communists and Communist sym- 
pathizers as about double, or 1,200,000. 

The growth of Communism and left- 
wing Socialism, its half-brother and 
sister, is more rapid and extensive in 
American colleges than in any other 
sphere of Communist activity. It is 
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a sad and tragic commentary on 
American life and our institutions that 
in edifices of learning the younger 
generation of Americans should be 
taught that everything is wrong, rot- 
ten, corrupt, and oppressive in free 
America and _ everything peaceful, 
beautiful, humanitarian, and prosper- 
ous in Soviet Russia. 

There are many other small schools 
and colleges equally subversive in 
their teachings. The League of In- 
dustrial Democracy, which attacked 
Mr. William Randolph Hearst for his 
exposure of communistic teaching in 
American colleges is nothing but an 
out-and-out Socialist organization, de- 
voted to the destruction of the profit 
system, and advocates Socialism and 
diluted Communism. Prior to the 
World War it was known as “the In- 
tercollegiate Socialist Society,” but 
now, for propaganda purposes, it hides 
behind a false name and a comouflage 
front to attain the same objective. 


Sympathizers in Public Office 


There are a number of Socialists, 
left-wing Socialists, near Communists 
and Communist sympathizers in the 
Federal service at Washington, ap- 
pointed by the President, and holding 
important and ofitten key positions. 
Most of these do not believe in either 
our industrial or political system, and 
use every opportunity to undermine 
them. 

Only recently photostatic copies of 
receipts for contributions by the three 
Federal officeholders to the Communist 
Veterans Rank and File Committee, 
and signed by Harold Hickerson, a 
well-known Communist, were  pre- 
sented by me in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. I know of nothing more 
contemptible or vicious than to have 
government’ officeholders contribute 
to Communist propaganda and activ- 
ities which has for its main purpose 
the inciting of strikes, riots, indus- 
trial unrest, and the destruction of 
our free American institutions. All 
three have admitted the donations. 

One, Mr. Gardner Jackson, of the 
A. A. A., has walked the political 
plank, but Mr. Robert Marshall, Chief 
of the Forestry Division of the Indian 
Bureau of the Interior Department, 
drawing a salary of $5,600, not only 
admits contributing to Mr. Harold 
Hickerson on a number of occasions, 
one donation being for $100, but ad- 
mits he voted a Socialist ticket in 
1930 and 19382, and says he sees no 
reason he should not contribute to 
any cause he wants. 

Every Communist sympathizer or, 
more particularly, contributor, draw- 
ing a salary from the Federal Gov- 
ernment which he or she is seeking 
to undermine, should be dismissed im- 
mediately. However, that is more than 
can be expected under an administra- 
tion that is honeycombed with radical 
college professors, government day- 
dreamers, economic magicians, busi- 
ness-wand wavers, industrial snake 








rabbit produ- 


agricultural 
destroyers of crops and birth 
controllers of pigs, free-trade crystal 


charmers, 
cers, 


gazers, and visionaries and “brain 
trusters” of all kinds extraordinary, 
fantastic and extravagant with money 
belonging to the American people but 
not elected by or accountable to them. 

The alien-deportation laws should 
be strengthened and enforced. Miss 
Perkins, the Secretary of Labor, should 
be required to deport aliens in accord- 
ance with existing laws, which she has 
flagrantly failed to do. 

One of the reasons given for recog- 
nizing Soviet Russia was that we could 
then deport the Russian Communists 
back to their native land, where they 
could enjoy the lack of freedom of 
speech, the oppressive laws, and mis- 
erable wage scales that they have been 
accustomed to in the past. But what 
has happened? Few, if any, Russian 
Communists have been deported, and 
evidently the Department of Labor is 
not planning to deport them. Can it 
be the Soviet Government will not 
take them, or is it that Miss Perkins 
refuses to carry out the intent and 
purposes of the laws passed by Con- 
gress? 


Urges Withdrawal of 
Russian Recognition 


The recognition of Soviet Russia 
should be withdrawn, as is was a gi- 
gantic hoax perpetrated upon the 
American people. Propaganda eman- 
ating from the “brain trust’? promised 
American business men and southern 
cotton growers a billion dollars’ worth 
of trade with Soviet Russia, provided 
we granted recognition. The north- 
ern and eastern industrialists were se- 
duced by the mere dangling of the 
juicy trade plum before their eyes, 
as were the Members of Congress 
from cotton states who were promised 
that the Soviets would buy $200,- 
000,000 worth of cotton annually. Len- 
in was right when he said the capital- 
ists would commit economic suicide 
for temporary profit. 

Now that the Soviet Government 
has repudiated its promise and pledges 
and, according to Mr. William Green, 
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president of the American Federation 
of Labor, continues to spread revolu- 
tionary propaganda in the United 
States through Communist Interna- 
tional at Moscow, refuses to reimburse 
American citizens for the property 
which the Communist State confiscated 
in Russia, or to settle its debts to the 
United States, and does less trade 
with us now than before recognition, 
why erect a big embassy at Moscow 
and spend American dollars to con- 
tinue the farce of recognizing diplo- 
matically a country that is unfriendly 
and seeks to interfere with our do- 
mestic institutions and does not keep 
its promise? 

At least we should save one-half of 
the $1,250,000 appropriated for the 
construction of an American embassy 
at Moscow, which was designed for a 
personnel and staff of 70, now reduced 
to 25, and apply the balance or so 
much thereof as is necessary toward 
the construction of an American le- 
gation in Finland, a country that is 
friendly and has kept its promises and 
paid its debts. 


Other Recommendations 


In conclusion, I concur with the 
part of the McCormack investigating 
committee report, submitted on Feb- 
ruary 15, recommending that Congress 
make it an unlawful act for any per- 
son to advocate changes in a manner 
that incites to overthrow or destruc- 
tion by force and violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. This 
recommendation was one of the major 
recommendations of our committee four 
years ago. The McCormack committee 
further states in its report, that ‘‘This 
committee confined its investigation 
to that period of time following the 
thorough inquiry made by the special 
committee, of which our colleague, 
Mr. Fish of New York, was chairman. 
The inquiry made by Mr. Fish’s com- 
mittee was profound and comprehen- 
sive. In making the recommendations, 
this committee also gave consideration 
to the report made by the special com- 
mittee above referred to.” 

In addition, our committee recom- 
mended that Congress strengthen the 
deportation laws and give the De- 
partment of Justice adequate power to 
investigate all revolutionary activities 
and that the States enact election laws 
to keep the Communist Party off the 
ballot, as it is merely a section of 
the Communist International taking 
all its orders from Moscow, and not 
in any sense an American political 
party. 

Communism is a world problem and 
encircles the globe. Communism 
reaches into every sphere of human 
activity, and its destructive and bloody 
web entangles all nations, including 
our neighboring Republics of Mexico 
and Cuba. It is a menace to civiliza- 
tion and no country and no people 
can afford to ignore it. The best way 
to combat it is to ascertain the facts 
and give them to the public. 
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Education for this New | 


[I may seem rather presumptuous of 

me, a shop-keeper, to discuss prob- 

lems of education. It may seem like 
an old bachelor discussing the princi- 
ples of housekeeping. Well, suppose it 
does? I am an old bachelor, but I know 
something about housekeeping which 
some expert housekeepers seem always 
to forget. 

You doubtless know some _house- 
keeper who works hard, from morning 
to night, to keep the house just so; 
and who nags the whole household 
from morning to night, lest some de- 
tail of her precious housekeeping rou- 
tine be upset. She is never comfortable. 
No one in the house is ever comfort- 
able. The children can’t play for fear 
they will mar or disarrange the fur- 
niture; and if Dad wants to smoke, he 
has to go outdoors, where he will be 
sure not to spill any ashes on the rug. 
The house is so completely hypnotized, 
in fact, by her expert management 
that the house-dog prefers to sleep in 
the garage. 

Even if I am an old bachelor, then, 
I know there is something wrong with 
that kind of a house. A house, I main- 
tain, should be run in the interest of 
its occupants, instead of the occupants 
being run in the interest of the house. 


Schools Should Be Operated in 
Interest of Scholars—Not Vice Versa 


Schools also, I am convinced, should 
be run in the interest of their scholars, 
to help them achieve the biggest life 
which they can possibly achieve. I get 
a bit tired, then, when I hear educated 
businessmen discussing education as if 
schools should be run in the interest 
of their business routine. 

I know a man who owns a coal mine; 
and because he owns the coal mine, 
he practically owns the village in which 
the mine is located, and he is inclined 
to be sore because he cannot dominate 
the schools, It is his notion, since the 
children in that village are likely to be- 
come miners, that the schools should 
concentrate on equipping them to be- 
come the kind of miners which he 
would like to have them be. 

I disagree. The schools in that vil- 
lage, as I see it, ought to go in for 
art and music and drama; and they 
ought to go in for baseball, football 
and swimming, as well as for such a 
good, practical education in history, 
economics and psychology that every- 
body in town will come to understand 
what makes mine-owners sometimes 


get that way. What the youth in such 
a town most need is such a big, broad 
conception of living that they can see 
the coal mine in its true perspective, 
understanding that it is the purpose of 
a mine to serve human life, not the 
purpose of human life to serve a mine. 


Some Oppose "Fads and Frills''— 
for the Other Fellow 

Business leaders frequently cry out 
against what they call the fads and 
frills of modern schooling, as if such 
ridicule settled the whole argument. 
And yet these same businessmen may 
go in strong for bridge and golf and 
all sorts of fads, and may even special- 
ize in the sale of frills. 

I believe in fads and frills. They may 
add little to our immediate efficiency 
on our jobs, but they may add much to 
our appreciation of life. The time 
seems to have come, in fact, when mere 
efficiency on our jobs will not do, be- 
cause for one thing, it cannot give us 
any guarantee that we will have jobs 
on which to demonstrate our efficiency. 

To make it certain now that there 
will be useful and profitable careers 
for all, the youth of America must 
have a fuller and broader understand- 
ing of life and its relationships than 
it was ever necessary to have before. 

For so long as I can remember, there 
has been a great controversy in educa- 
tional circles, as to whether our young 
people should receive a practical or a 
cultural education. So far as I know, 
the question was never decided; pos- 
sibly for the same reason that we could 
not decide whether the ocean is big or 
wet. Today, at any rate, the only thor- 
oughly practical education is the broad- 
est possible cultural education. For 
America has reached a crisis—a unique 
crisis in human history—and it is a 
crisis which can be successfully passed 
only as the American mind develops a 
true conception of the nature of the 
crisis, and of the new relations and new 
responsibilities which this new time has 
brought to all of us. 

This is surely a large order but it 
can be filled. In a sense, it is no more 
than has been required at other times; 
but we have been swept through such 
a cycle of social change that the educa- 
tion which was once adequate will no 
longer serve our purpose; and, if we do 
not understand the change which has 
come over us, the old education may 
even interfere with the practical action 
it is now so necessary to take. 
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In early America, for instance, there 
could have been no freedom unless the 
masses had been educated in economics 
and in sociology, although perhaps not 
one out of a hundred had ever heard 
the words. 

But economics, roughly at least, is 
the study of how people make a living, 
and sociology is the study of human re- 
lations. People made a living, in those 
days, mostly by farming, and it was 
vitally necessary, therefore, that the 
average person in those days should 
understand the basic principles of farm- 
ing. 

This was not farming as farming is 
usually carried on today. It was not 
mere tilling the soil and growing a few 
crops, to be sent to market so that, 
with the money received, the farmer 
may buy the necessities of life and the 
machinery with which he does his farm- 
ing. In the old days, the farm-family 
produced not only its own food, its own 
shelter and its own home-spun clothes, 
but its own light, heat and horse-power, 
and very largely its own household fur- 
niture. And every farm child, years be- 
fore he was old enough to go to school, 
began to learn how all these things were 
done. That was basic economics; and if 
it had not been for this basic educa- 
tion, America would have been unin- 
habitable except for the Indian tribes 
or those who mastered the nomadic, 
tribal kind of economics—the study of 
how to make a living by hunting for 
it. In that case, not many could have 
lived in our part of North America; for 
getting a living by hunting was so pre- 
carious here that a great population 
could not be supported. It wasn’t mere- 
ly the superiority of their guns, then, 
over the bows and arrows of the In- 
dians, which enabled the white settlers 
to subdue the aborigines. It was the 
superiority of their agrarian economy 
over the hunting economy. 


Times and Methods Change 


Now we find ourselves living in a 
still different, and vastly more efficient 
economic order. If we are to enjoy its 
advantages, however, we must under- 
stand the set-up. It isn’t a matter of 
the old order being bad. It was the best 
of all possible orders, until we got a 
better one. The keynote of progress, we 
should remember, is not merely doing 
away with what is bad; it is replacing 
the best with something better. 

(Turn to page 287) 
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nity codperation in_ providing 

educational opportunities for 
adults requires more _ interpretation 
than strict narration. The past is some- 
what dotted with noble failures but 
the present is unquestionably alive 
with hopes. 

We had adult education a long time 
before we knew what to call it. It 
was only about twelve years ago that 
we suddenly hit upon the term and dis- 
covered that certain well-established 
and reasonable well-organized institu- 
tions and activities had enough in com- 
mon to permit the student to consider 
them all as part of the same general 
phenomenon. There were university 
extention divisions, church forums, 
women’s clubs, Y. M. C. A.’s, Y. 
W. C. A.’s, mechanics’ institutes, ly- 
ceums, chautauquas, night schools, con- 
tinuation schools, opportunity schools 
and labor colleges. Different as their 
aims unquestionably were, they were 
all more or less actively engaged in 
the education of adults and, if we were 
to have an adult education movement 
in this country that would parallel 
similar movements in other countries, 
it was obvious that it would have to 
be built around these agencies. 

It wasn’t only the public that needed 
guidance. The educators themselves 
were also a little bit at sea. They were 
asking each other whether there was 
anything in all this talk of adult edu- 
cation that had any bearing on their 
own work. 


1 recount the history of commu- 


Federal Government Comes In 


Unfortunately they had not had time 
to get very far with their studies when 
a tremendous job was dumped in their 
laps. The Federal Government had also 
learned the term ‘adult education.”’ 
Confronted with the problem of pro- 
viding suitable work relief for millions 
of unemployed professional people and 
not wanting to set a precedent of fed- 
eral aid to school systems, the Civil 
Works Administration suddenly de- 
cided that it was going to spend mil- 
lions of dollars in adult education and 
recreation. It seemed like a splendid 
idea and it fitted in marvelously with 
the administration’s belief that it had 
by cutting down the working day pro- 
vided many additional hours of leisure. 

This money, however, was not such 
a boon to adult educators as might 
have been expected. It did not go to 


Cooperation for Adult Education 






By JACQUES OZANNE 


Field Representative, the American Association 


the rescue of many well-established 
institutions that were foundering on 
the rocks of economic distress. Its 
primary purpose was relief. Educa- 
tional considerations were secondary. 
The distribution of this large bounty, 
the hiring of teachers, was left to our 
public school systems and to our 
agencies of social welfare, some of 
whom had an understanding of adult 
education; many of whom had not. 

What effect did the federal program 
have on community codperation? On 
the whole, its effect was good. It did 
serve to bring agencies together. 


Functions Should Be Permanent 


Irrespective of how they are an- 
swered, it does seem to me that already 
community councils of adult education 
have developed certain functions that 
ought to become permanent. These in- 
clude the gathering, compiling and 
distribution of information concerning 
educational opportunities in the com- 
munity; the discovery of educational 
needs, either by independent survey 
or, preferably, through the efficient 
operation of the information service 
itself; the elimination of duplications 
to be achieved by codperative agree- 
ments between independent agencies; 
there is also that most helpful educa- 
tion of the educator that can take place 
through frequent contact and the dis- 
cussion of common problems. 

Because in large part adult educa- 
tion agencies have to be self-support- 
ing there has been and still is every- 
where a tendency to offer those courses 
which will attract the largest number 
of students. Seldom are prerequisites 
for enrollment insisted upon and con- 
sequently we have thousands upon 
thousands of ill-advised young men and 
women in this country studying to ob- 
tain vocational skills in the hope that 
these skills, once acquired, will lead to 
more remunerative employment. We 
know that many of them will be disap- 
pointed. We know that it would be far 
better to limit our enrollment or to 
insist that the student who wants to 
learn stenography or bookkeeping first 
complete his high school requirements 
in English and mathematics, but we 
dare not insist upon it for fear we 
shall lose his fee to some other com- 
peting institution. 


How About a Blue Owl? 


The individual institution can not do 





for Adult Education 


much by itself. It is not its fault that 
the situation is what it is. It is just 
unfortunate that tradition has decreed 
that this form of education must be 
largely self-supporting and that there 
has been no agency created with the 
power to impose standards. If no gov- 
ernment, state or federal, has yet seen 
fit to impose any form of regulation on 
this particular branch of education, 
isn’t it time to attempt a little “‘self- 
regulation?” Isn’t it time to draw up 
a few codes of fair competition? How 
about selecting the owl, as the emblem 
of learning, and permitting only those 
institutions to display the Blue Owl 
which adhere to certain standards and 
certain educational practices? 


A Job for Kiwanis Clubs 


There is still another function that 
I should like to see attempted by the 
community adult education council, 
and that is one of propaganda. Propa- 
ganda for the idea of adult education? 
Heavens, no, if by that we mean propa- 
ganda designed to persuade people that 
they ought to be attending school in- 
stead of playing golf or making love. 
What I’d like to see is an agency that 
will make itself heard in the community 
when our muncipal budget-makers are 
at work and when so much is being 
allotted for paving streets and so much 
for building sewers. This agency should 
be able to cry aloud in the press and 
in the legislative halls and say: ‘‘How 
much for adult education?” 

For many years to come there will 
not be, except in isolated instances, 
much money available for adult edu- 
cation in the higher, cultural sense. If 
such education is to be, it can come 
about only through the codperation of 
agencies already in the field, none of 
which is organized primarily to pro- 
vide this form of education. Outside 
of the strictly vocational field, it is 
doubtful if adult education can ever 
become entirely self-supporting. Unless 
agencies are willing to codperate and 
to make sacrifices, we are not going to 
be able to provide the public with what 
it needs in the way of education. Com- 
munity coéperation in providing these 
opportunities may be an idle dream 
but I’m afraid it’s the only dream we 
have. Let us hope that it is not a 
dream. Let us hope that it is a work- 
able plan. Let us hope that the will to 
cooperate is there. I believe it is. 
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A typical crowd of spectators at the Wichita Falls Coyote football stadium, constructed by the Kiwanis Club of Wichita Falls, Texas. 


ichita Falls, Texas, Really Builds 


"Constructive thinking, wise plan- 
ning and loyal execution by offi- 
cers and members of the club 
have written into the history of 
Wichita Falls a series of civic im- 
provements of which every citizen 
is proud. The club has built a name 
for itself that will live long in the 
hearts of grateful citizens." 


of any average-sized, mid-west- 

southern town, “things,” like Top- 
sy, “just are.” He has no conception of 
the manner in which his city and its 
various and sundry civic projects are 
built. He only knows that they exist 
and that as a tax-paying resident citi- 
zen, he is privileged to enjoy them to 
the fullest extent. When questioned 
about these assets to his city he usu- 
ally answers with pride: 

“But of course we have a day nur- 
sery, a stadium, a municipal golf club, 
free summer bathing and wading fa- 
cilities for under-privileged children, a 
municipal park in the suburbs, a tu- 
berculosis clinic, and we’re in the 
process of having a fish hatchery!” 
This citizen, as you may well surmise, 
might easily be listed in the city di- 
rectory of that medium-sized town of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, which has been 
unusually fortunate in the acquisition 
of a similar and equally numerous set 
of blessings of this type, so essential 
to the maintenance of the prosperous 
and well-regulated community. 

A certain group of uwnobservant and 
unknowledgeable citizens sits back and 
matter-of-factly accepts the presence 
of these civic accomplishments with 


T°: the ordinary, everyday resident 


By FRANCES HYLAND 
Wichita Falls, Texas 


little or no consideration of the source 
of these good things which have been 
showered upon them through the me- 
dium of their town and community. 

A certain other group of observant 
and knowledgeable citizens sits back 
and matter-of-factly accepts the bless- 
ings as the handiwork of their own 
hands and brain power—the results 
of long and untiring effort. They may 
look upon these accomplishments as 
the outgrowth of several years of con- 
stant and unselfish devotion to the 
precepts and principles of one or more 
of the civic clubs of the city. 

Prominent in this latter group, for 
the past twelve years in Wichita Falls, 
have been the members of the Kiwanis 
club, whose efforts have been more 
than successful in the securing of an 
ever-increasingly valuable accumula- 
tion of property which has been turned 
over to the community for the edifica- 
tion and benefit of the entire citizenry. 

“We Build!” The war-cry of the 
Kiwanians has echoed and reéchoed in 
nearly every city in the United States 
and Canada. “We Build” is the slo- 
gan which has been constantly in the 
minds of the members of the Kiwanis 
Club of Wichita Falls since its organ- 
ization in 1921. There has been no 
vociferous press-agenting of the Ki- 
wanis club, many people have not 
been conscious of the speed and 
thoroughness with which the organiza- 
tion has entered into the community 
life and launched upon a series of 
worthwhile activities for the benefit of 
the general public. 

To date, approximately twelve years 
after the foundation of the club, four 
major objectives have been undertaken 


and successfully completed; and a fifth 
is now under way with every facility 
of the club being exerted to the ut- 
most for the furtherance of this proj- 
ect which will be of decided benefit 
not only to the immediate community 
and county but to about 49 other 
counties of northwest Texas. In ad- 
dition to these major accomplishments, 
the organization has sponsored some 
half dozen minor projects to success- 
ful completion. 


1. Municipal Golf Course 


Perhaps one of the most beneficial 
and most used of the Kiwanis-spon- 
sored projects was the first major ac- 
complishment begun in the years 
1923-24. In this project, the hobby 
most dear to the heart of President 
Walter Robbins (and to every other 
golf-playing citizen) was realized in 
the planning and construction of a 
municipal golf club. With an entire 
organization of enthusiastic golfers, 
goaded on by an equally enthusiastic 
president, they undertook the sponsor- 
ship of this their first concerted at- 
tempt at gaining recognition through 
community service. 

In recalling some of the details of 
this first attempt, Dr. O. W. Wilson, 
present president of the club, smiles 
reminiscently. 

“Several of our members were in- 
strumental in securing the donation of 
the land (about 200 acres) to the city 
of Wichita Falls for park purposes. 
Other members induced the city, coun- 
ty and state governments to build a 
paved road abutting the park on addi- 
tional lands belonging to the donors. 
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“Difficulties? Millions of ’em; but 
when we get interested in something 
we don’t usually let the difficulties 
deter us.” 

In further telling of the establish- 
ment of the Wichita Falls Municipal 
Golf Club, Dr. Wilson stressed the fact 
that this project involved sponsorship 
more than it involved the actual rais- 
ing of cash, although members of the 
club did individually contribute ap- 
proximately $4000 as a nucleus for the 
beginning of the golf club. Having 
obtained the land and the nest-egg for 
the establishment of the club, the city 
of Wichita Falls undertook the build- 
ing of a large, well-planned and com- 
modious club house; and the Wichita 
Falls Municipal Golf Club came into be- 
ing as the result of the directed efforts 
and sponsorship of the Kiwanis club. 


2. Camp Fire Girls 


Having become established as a civic 
club of importance and well-meaning, 
the Kiwanians next decided to under- 
take the establishment of a local or- 
ganization of Camp Fire Girls to be 
affliated with the national head- 
quarters. Up to this time the city 
had been unable to boast of any or- 
ganization of this type. The club, 
therefore, in keeping with one of the 
major background objectives of Ki- 
wanis International, became involved 
in this movement which was, more or 
less, a project of child welfare. 

Remembering the Camp Fire organ- 
ization before and after Kiwanis 
sponsorship, Secretary Don Haynes 
feels free to boast of the marvelous 
success of this fathering of an infant 
organization. “From a_=small and 
comparatively uninterested group, the 
Camp Fire Girls, through our aid, have 
developed into one of the outstanding 
chapters of the group in the South and 
have received recognition from the na- 
tional headquarters on several occa- 
sions. We consider this one of our 
best child welfare projects from the 
standpoint of the benefits involved for 
our growing girls. 


3. Day Nursery 

“As soon as we had placed this 
toddler upon her feet and taught her 
to walk without further assistance, 
another child welfare project de- 
manded our attention—that of con- 
structing and sponsoring a day nursery 
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A group of Camp Fire girls busy at the Christmas season helping with the folding of tuberculosis 
The Camp Fire organization in Wichita Falls was placed upon its feet by Wichita Falls 


Kiwanians. 


for the benefit of the children of 
Wichita Falls’ working mothers. So, 
in the latter part of 1924, plans for 
this project were evolved.” 

The result—seventy-five of the 
city’s poorer children spend as many 
as eight or ten hours a day in the 
clean, well-ordered atmosphere of the 
nursery building and _ playground. 
Seventy-five children receive benefits 
of health-giving food, fresh air, exer- 
cise and regular rest periods each day. 
Seventy-five children who would, per- 
haps, be roaming the streets and alleys 
of the poorer districts of the city, are 
given the benefit of careful attention 
and well-trained supervision, And, the 
mothers of these seventy-five children 
may now work more freely and effi- 
ciently as a result of the feeling of 
security which accompanies. the 
thought of the safety and well-being 
of their children, 

Located in proximity to the busi- 
ness district of Wichita Falls, yet 
of a sufficient distance from the busier 
section to provide for adequate play- 
ground space, the Day Nursery stands 
out in its surroundings of frame 
dwellings and rooming houses as a 
large and well-kept, fire-proof brick 
building. It is the result of approxi- 
mately three years of concentrated 








effort upon the part of the members 
of the Kiwanis club. 

These efforts took the form of large 
and extensive money-raising cam- 
paigns, negotiations for property and 
negotiations for material donations 
from the citizens of Wichita Falls. 
The building which provides sleeping 
and dining quarters and school rooms 
for the benefit of the children was 
constructed and furnished at an ap- 
proximate cost of $40,000. A large 
part of this cost was borne by about 
one hundred members of the Kiwanis 
club at that time, and the balance of 
the money was derived from subscrip- 
tions received from other interested 
citizens of Wichita Falls. 

That done, the next four accom- 
plishments of the club were founded 
upon special consideration of the 
growing youth of Wichita Falls. In 
1925, in addition to the continuation 
of the Day Nursery construction, the 
club purchased at the cost of approxi- 
mately $1000 and presented to the 
Wichita Falls Junior College, a classic 
statuary group, “The Wrestlers.” The 
funds for this purchase were raised, 
according to Mr. Haynes, “by the 
sponsoring of local entertainments— 
minstrels and vaudevilles and circuses 

(Turn to page 283) 








At the left is the wading pool for under-privileged children made possible by the Kiwanis Club of Wichita Falls, Texas. At the right, that club’s first 


major project—the municipal golf links which were planned and constructed by the club. The clubhouse is visible in the distance. 
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The Federal Home Loan Bank System 


United States is the largest busi- 

ness in the world which is not na- 
tionally regulated. Two years ago, this 
business was estimated at twenty-one 
billions of dollars, about one half of 
which was handled by Savings and 
Loan Associations under state supervi- 
sion. This supervision, in some states, 
was not what it should have been as 
to the inferences intended when money 
was received by the associations, nor 
the terms exacted when they financed a 
home. Wherever one finds regulatory 
standards are lacking, whether it is in 
business, in sports, or in any other com- 
petitive activity, there one may look 
for many undesirable results and prac- 
tices. 

The Federal Government has pro- 
tected the public interest with regula- 
tory Departments of Agriculture, 
Trade, Tariff, Commerce, Industry and 
Commercial Banking, but as for home- 
financing and savings, it took over one 
hundred years, and a depression verg- 
ing on a national crisis, to convince the 
Federal Government that it is essential, 
in most cases, to have federal super- 
vision and regulation of Savings and 
Loan Associations in order to have 
proper home-financing practices. 


7 HE home-financing business in the 


Eliminating Objectionable Practices 
Among the objectionable home-financ- 
ing practices which the government has 
attempted to eliminate are short ma- 
turities, high interest rates, and ex- 
cessive costs, It is now possible to se- 
cure a monthly payment mortgage 
from a Savings and Loan Association 
that will pay itself out in 10, 15 or 20 
years at 6 or 7% interest, and with 
one initial cost of not to exceed 3%. 
Among the objectionable inferences 
intended at the time a person left 
money with a Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation was, that a deposit was being 
made which would earn not less than a 
certain rate of interest, and, that it 
could be withdrawn at any time; in 
other words, some Savings and Loan 
Associations purposely led the public 
to believe that they were doing a bank- 
ing business. When funds are left with 
a Savings and Loan Association, a con- 
tract is entered into. One becomes a 
shareholder in the association, and the 
association agrees to buy back any por- 
tion of the shares, at any time, within 
reason. The solvency of the association 
may be insured (without direct charge 
to the shareholder) which assures the 


By IRVING BOGARDUS 


Vice-President, Federal Home Loan Bank of 
Portland, Oregon; Member, Kiwanis Club of Portland 


In the March issue there was pub- 
lished an article explaining the set- 
up and operation of the Federal 
Farm Credit Administration. Be- 
cause so few people understand 
the function and operation of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank System, 
the fundamentals are hereby ex- 
plained by a Kiwanian who holds 
an executive office in that system. 
In Portland is the headquarters 
of the Eleventh District, compris- 
ing Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Ore- 
gon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. The plan is similar 
elsewhere. 


shareholder that in case of panic or 
unreasonable demands, all of the shares 
will be repurchased and paid for at 
100 cents on the dollar, over a period of 
36 months. 

The army of wage-earners and sav- 
ers who have invested their money in 
Savings and Loan Associations, and the 
Savings and Loan Associations them- 
selves, have welcomed the government’s 
efforts to put the savings and loan busi- 
ness on a sound, economical basis, un- 
der federal supervision and regula- 
tion. In the government’s effort to reach 
this goal, it has taken four distinct 
steps: the establishment of the Federal] 
Home Loan Bank System; creation of 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; 
providing for Federal Savings and 
Loan Associations; and the establish- 
ment of the Federal Savings and Loan 
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Insurance Corporation. All four 
branches of this home-financing pro- 
gram are under the management of the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Board. 


|. Federal Home Loan Bank System 


One glaring defect in our home- 
financing business was the fact that 
there was no reserve bank where a Sav- 
ings and Loan Association could take 
some of its mortgages and receive a 
long-term loan. The banks of the coun- 
try had the Federal Reserve System to 
serve their needs. Banks are expected 
to keep themselves in fairly liquid con- 
dition; therefore, the loans that they 
may secure from the Federal Reserve 
Bank are of fairly short maturity, 30, 
60 or 90 days. Savings and Loan As- 
sociations, on the other hand, are ex- 
pected to keep their funds invested in 
real estate mortgages of long maturity. 
The loans which they need in case of 
unusual demands, either for mortgage 
loans or for the withdrawal of funds, 
are loans of long maturity—7, 8 or 10 
years. 

Two years ago, the United States 
Government created the Federal Home 
Lean Bank System along much the 
same lines that the Federal Reserve 
Bank System was created over 20 years 
ago. There are twelve banks in 
each system, located advantageously 
throughout the United States. Each 
bank cares for the needs of more than 
one state. 

To get the banks started, the gov- 
ernment subscribed 125 million dollars 
in capital which will be repaid out of 
earnings. The government is paid 2% 
dividends on its investment, 

In order that a Savings and Loan 
Association may borrow from a Federal 
Home Loan Bank, it must pass a sol- 
vency test, agree to conduct its affairs 
in a prescribed manner, and buy stock 
in the Federal Home Loan Bank. The 
banks do not deal with the public at all, 
in fact they deal only with their stock- 
holders which are Savings and Loan 
Associations, and the United States 
Government. 

At the time the Federal Home Loan 
Bank System was established, we were 
in the midst of the depression, which 
was a very inopportune time to estab- 
lish a reserve system. Within a year, 
all of the twelve banks were on a self- 
sustaining basis, and now, two years 
after their establishment, are on a 
dividend paying basis, although they 

(Turn to page 288) 
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URING the last 150 years we 
D have come to look upon changes 

as being synonymous with prog- 
ress, and in turn we have come to re- 
gard progress as a river of irresis- 
tible force, which must inevitably car- 
ry us along to ever better and fairer 
horizons. This view of change and 
progress is essentially a modern one. 
The ancients did not regard change as 
a river of progress, but rather as the 
fluctuating waves of a sea, whose ed- 
dies and currents ran hither and thith- 
er, but never got anywhere. For cen- 
turies that philosophy aptly summed 


up the story of mankind and its 
changes. 

Material, scientific and _ technical 
progress, a grand parade! On the 


other side of the picture we see a na- 
tion once the most law-abiding, now 
the most lawless; we see the govern- 
ment of our great cities controlled by 
organized crime; public services per- 
meated with graft; leaders of bank- 
ing and finance doublecrossing every- 
one from the government to their own 
personal friends; a great industrial 
machine that seems to have got en- 
tirely out of control; the world suf- 
fering from the worst dose of extreme 
nationalism it has ever experienced, 
each nation arming against every 
other nation in a vain attempt to es- 
tablish prosperity for itself alone. In- 
stead of high ideals, we see skeptical 
cynicism rampant everywhere. 


Period of Mass Education 


We are now witnessing the dawn of 
a new era—the era in which civiliza- 
tion will be shaped and indirectly con- 
strolled by the educator. 

I say very definitely that we are 
just entering that era, because the 
influence of education is only just be- 
ginning to make itself felt. Education 
—that is, mass education, is practi- 
cally a brand new factor among the 
forces that go to make history. Even 
in England, where education has great 
traditions and an immensely long his- 
tory, the English people as a whole 
have only been going to school for 
50 years out of the 1500 years that 
they have lived on the Island. And 
I suppose 50 years would cover the 
period of universal education in any 


Highlights of an address which was enthuss- 
astically received at the Pacific-Northwest Dis- 
trict Convention at Wenatchee last fall. 


Progress - or Change ? 





English speaking country. You might 
say that so far we have had two ed- 
ucated generations. How many edu- 
cated generations do you think it will 
take to make a fully educated nation? 
Henry James once said that it takes 
“an endless amount of history to make 
even a little tradition, and an endless 
amount of tradition to make a little 
taste, and an endless amount of taste 
to make even a little culture.” 

Today we see a new generation of 
young people facing life—a genera- 
tion more fully educated than any 
previous one—a great host of keen- 
minded individuals who have been 
trained not so much what to think, 
as how to think, and to think for 
themselves. There is plenty of evi- 
dence that they are thinking. 

Let us consider the attitude of this 
new educated generation towards 
some of our major problems. Consider, 
for example, their attitude towards 
that problem, the complexity of which 
increases with every generation—the 
distribution of wealth; remembering, 
in doing so, that this subject of ec- 
onomics is being studied today by our 
young people to an extent undreamed 
of in our youth. They are saying, 
“We have been taught and we have 
read for ourselves of the great demo- 
cratic and Christian ideals which in- 
spired Cromwell, Hampden, Washing- 
ton and Jefferson. Looking at the 
present state of our country, we ask, 
‘Is this the kind of democracy they 
had in mind, a society in which 90 
per cent of the wealth is held by 10 
per cent of the people?’ ” 

Consider that attitude which educa- 
tion has engendered in them towards 
war. For untold centuries war has 
been idealized by the glamorous imag- 
ery of poets, painters, and preachers. 
But these young folk have been doing 
a lot of digging and delving for them- 
selves, and they have just about 
reached the conclusion that, no mat- 
ter how idealistic the wars of the 
past may have been, modern warfare 
is an inglorious commercial racket. 

Far from not knowing what they 
are talking about, they know a great 
deal more about it than the average 
citizen does. Long before the present 
Senate investigation, long before the 
publication of the recent books expos- 
ing the methods and morals of the 
armament manufacturers, the colleges 
had unearthed and verified some high- 
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Snoqualmie Valley, Washington 


ly illuminating and interesting evi- 
dence concerning the racket of war. 

Consider their attitude toward re- 
ligion, and whatever your feelings 
about it may be, that attitude is part- 
ly the result of the almost completely 
secularized environment in which our 
young people are growing up and 
partly the result of the confusion of 
religious thought which exists in the 
educational world today. 

As I see it, this question of faith is 
the crucial point as to whether the in- 
fluence of the educator is going to 
mould civilization into a society with 
noble and spiritual ideals or into a 
society whose only philosophy will be 
a cheap materialistic cynicism. Every 
sign of the times seems to indicate 
that from now on civilization is going 
to be an increasingly planned and so- 
cialized state of society. So far as I 
can see, there are only two plans, in 
general, to choose between. Either 
civilization is going to develop into a 
materialistic, atheistic communism, a 
society in which the v'rtues of human- 
ity will be supplanted by the virtues 
of machinery, cold and compulsory, or 
civilization can develop into a democ- 
racy which will be the p elitical expres- 
sion of Christianity, and whose pur- 
pose will be the highesi development 
of each individual. With reference to 
communism, it is well to remember 
that whatever virtues communism may 
possess were appropriated by com- 
munism from Christianity. Two thou- 
sand years before the voice of Karl 
Marx reverberated through Europe, 
the voice of Christ had preached be- 
side Galilee that the laborer was wor- 
thy of his hire, and that sums up 
everything that communism professes 
to offer to men, a material reward for 
their labor. What communism ignored 
was that the supreme end of Christian 
ideals is the highest development of 
that part of the individual which is 
not material. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has on two separate occasions 
declared that this Republic is a Chris- 
tian Republic. I put it to both Ameri- 
can and Canadian Kiwanians, as the 
greatest challenge that can be offered 
to our organization, that we make 
it our ideal to do what we can towards 
making our countries Christian, not 
merely in name, but democracies which 
will be in actuality the national and 
political expression of sublime ideals. 
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Private Roads to Publi 


HEN we think of public service 
we think of it in terms of pub- 
lie office holding. In 1930, ac- 


cording to the United States Bureau 


of the Census, 856,000 persons, not 
classified elsewhere, were engaged in 
public office-holding occupations. In 


addition to this number there are thous- 
ands of other persons engaged in the 
public service such as mail carriers, 
postmasters and so on. These persons 
together with those engaged in politics 
and statesmanship are generally con- 
sidered to be the only types of indivi- 
duals who render public service. Some- 
times, however, we think of public serv- 
ice as public activities of private citi- 
zens such as service rendered through 
chambers of commerce, community 
chests, and other types of community 
organizations, Those who perform the 
foregoing kinds of public services are 
traveling public roads to public serv- 
ice. I am interested here in private 
roads to public service. My contention 
is that public office holding is not neces- 
sary to the rendering of public service. 


|. Economic Productiveness 

The first private road to public serv- 
ice which I wish to consider is the road 
of economic productiveness. The his- 
tory of the world is the history of pro- 
ductive labor. At every stage in the 
evolution of man, human beings have 
given themselves to the performance of 
mighty tasks. Through centuries of 
diligent application the inhabitants of 
the earth have brought forth the fruits 
of civilization. We stand where we 
are today, not because we have been 
blessed by the gods, but because our 
forefathers labored long and arduously 
to conquer savage nature and to estab- 
lish lasting social and politica] insti- 
tutions, 

The curse of every community, if 
there be any one curse, is the nonpro- 
ducer—the man who takes but does not 
give, who blights but does not bless, 
who consumes but does not produce. 

Instead of looking for ease we must 
look for work, not easy work but hard 
work—hard work useful to man. The 
ancients used to say that work is the 
price placed by the immortal gods on 
all things. We are happiest when we 
work the hardest. We are to do not 
as little as possible but as much as 
possible. 

We have little to fear from over- 


*Address delivered before the annual meeting of 
the combined civic clubs of Savannah, Grorgia. 
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work. Our 
underwork. 

All great men have been mighty 
workers. Carlyle wrote his history of 
the French Revolution twice. Gibbons 
spent twenty-five years in writing “The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Em- 
pire.” Cyrus Field crossed the ocean 
fifty times and spent thirteen years in 
laying the first Atlantic cable. Fred- 
erick W. Taylor experimented in Beth- 
lehem Steel works for twenty-two 
years in working out the principles of 
scientific management as applied to in- 
dustry. Cecil Rhodes spent thirty 
years in conquering South Africa. Just 
before he died he exclaimed: “So much 
to do and so little done!” 

The productive period of life begins 
at twenty-one. Some are productive 
prior to that age. Generally, however, 
We are getting ourselves educated and 
are preparing to live. The productive 
period ends at sixty-five. Of course, 
there are many who are productive be- 
yond that period. The late Justice 
Holmes retired from the United States 
Supreme Court at the age of ninety- 


greatest temptation is to 


one. Judge Gary presided over the 
destinies of the United States Steel 
Corporation when he was_ beyond 


eighty. Chauncey Depew conducted the 
affairs of his office after he reached 
ninety. Chief Justice Hughes and 
Justice Brandeis are beyond seventy- 
two and seventy-seven respectively. But 
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on the average we cease to be produc- 
tive at sixty-five. Between the ages 
of twenty-one and sixty-five we must 
not only create sufficient wealth to re- 
store to the social treasury that which 
has been consumed in our rearing and 
to take care of us during the produc- 
tive period but also to provide for old 
age. Unless we do that we are con- 
suming more than we produce. 


2. Creative Workmanship 


The second private road to public 
service which I wish to suggest is the 
road of creative workmanship. Every 
person is endowed with a creative im- 
pulse. This means that we have a 
desire to create things. We possess 
the instinct of craftsmanship. We are 
moved by an urge to contrive, to make, 
to achieve things that will set us off 
from our fellows. 

It isn’t what we do that counts; it 
is what we do it for. It isn’t what we 
possess that is important; it is what we 
we have and through which we can 
find self-expression, 

It isn’t what we do that counts; it 
is what we do it for. It isn’t what we 
possess that is important; it is what we 
are. It isn’t the highway we are 
traveling that is the supreme thing; it 
is where the highway leads. The only 
ignoble occupation I know anything 
about is the occupation that does not 
contribute any service to mankind. 


3. Increasing Social Responsibility 


The third private road to public 
service to which I wish to call your at- 
tention is the road of increasing social 
responsibility. The United States dur- 
ing recent decades has undergone rapid 
economic, social and cultura] changes. 
The age of agriculture has given way 
to the age of industrialism. The 
American people have shifted from 
rural to urban modes of living. 

These changes from rural to urban 
habits of American living have created 
needs for new types of citizenship. 

The demand for government arises 
when social friction develops. Social 
friction develops when people cease to 
be pioneers and begin to live together 
in groups—in cities. Rights which in 
group contacts we cannot safeguard in- 
dividually we must safeguard collec- 
tively. The future will require more 
not less government. Although the num- 
ber of law violators is generally small 
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as compared with the total number of 
those who obey the law, government 
must protect the many against the few. 
It has been said that law exists to pro- 
tect the 98 per cent against the 2 per 
cent. 

Good citizenship like charity begins 
at home. Training for civic duties in- 
volves training for effective group liv- 
ing; it must begin with the child in the 
home; it must extend through the 
schoo] and the church as well as other 
types of community organizations to 
the city, the state and the nation. To- 
day even the world must be included. 
Citizenship is really of four types 
rather than one: First, local citizen- 
ship; second, state citizenship; third, 
national] citizenship; and fourth, in the 
offing at least, international citizen- 
ship. 

The problem of private citizenship is 
a problem of social education. To use 
the words of Mr. Aubrey A. Douglas: 
“Education for citizenship means train- 
ing for life in an association with 
others, with particular reference to the 
interests, possessions, privileges and 
duties which one citizen shares with 
another.” This is especially true of 
an urban type of civilization. Since this 
is the case the changing tasks we face 
as private citizens are of two principal 
types: First, to provide ourselves with 
a knowledge of the affairs and pur- 
poses of local, state and national 
groups; and second, to develop within 
ourselves the ability and disposition to 
participate in public decisions and ac- 
tions, 

If we are to become good citizens and 
meet our increasing civic responsibil- 
ities, we must know the purposes of 
the city, county, state and national 
groups to which we belong. 

But knowledge of purposes is not 
enough; we must also have a knowl- 
edge of group or public affairs. We 
must know what is going on in each 
group; we must know where we are 
headed as a city, a state or a nation 
and what ends we are likely to reach. 
We must be familiar with problems 
of public interest, the tasks of organ- 
ized authority, the difficulties of effec- 
tive government action. As citizens 
of a changing world we must know be- 
fore we can do; we must have the facts 
before we can act intelligently. 

To secure this knowledge we must 
devote primary attention to the social 
sciences. We must know history, 
sociology, economics, government and 
the like. We must study social rela- 
tions, the action of social classes, the 
inner workings of the social structure; 
we must become socially minded in our 
modes of personal conduct. Good citi- 
zenship implies understanding of so- 
cial obligations. Effective group living 
cannot be secured nor can civic duties 
be effectively performed unless we 
know our relationships to each other 
and accept the responsibilities which 
modern economic and social changes 
have wrought. 

The second changing task which we 


face as private citizens is to develop 
the ability and disposition to partici- 
pate in public decisions and actions. 


This means that we must learn 
early the lesson of local, state 
and national codperation. Social 


progress requires intelligent leader- 
ship but intelligent leadership is not 
enough. We must also have intelli- 
gent followership. Leadership and fol- 
lowership are different sides of the 
same social process. It is just as so- 
cially desirable to have individuals 
who know how to follow as it is to 
have individuals who know how to 
lead. Most of our social ills, if not 
all of them, are due either to defec- 
tive leadership or to defective follow- 
ership. We must develop both the 
ability and the disposition to share in 
community decisions and actions. 

Every citizen who does his private 
duty renders a public service of high 
order. He is just as essential to the 
state and nation as those who repre- 
sent him and govern him. 


4. Character 


The fourth private road to public 
service which I wish to present is the 
road of character. Chief among the 
achievements of man is character. 
Where there is character there is 
strength. Where there is strength there 
is power to achieve. Where there is 
power to achieve there is capacity to 
live, to enjoy, to conquer. Character 
is supreme. It is the basis of all suc- 
cessful living. 

Character is often confused with 
reputation. Character is what we are; 
reputation is what people think we are. 
Character is secured by slow and ard- 
uous toil; reputation is secured by a 
moment of popularity. Character 
stands the tests of time; reputation 
is destroyed by the first growls of dis- 
content. Character is like ‘‘chiseling 
our names in the granite rocks of the 
mountains which will endure for 
ages;’’ reputation is like “writing our 
names in the sands of the seashore to 
be erased by the incoming tides.” 
Character is like the sturdy oak which 
stands giant-like in the surrounding 
forest; reputation is like the grass 
which grows beneath our feet for a 
few short months and then is quickly 
nipped by the first frosts of winter. 
“Character is like the stars which 
shine in the firmament; reputation is 
like the meteor which flashes across 
the sky for a moment and then disap- 
pears forever.” Character therefore is 
eternal and is everything; while repu- 
tation is temporal and is nothing. 

Masonry without manhood is useless. 
Fortifications will not keep out foes 
unless those who man these fortifica- 
tions have courage, conscience, char- 
acter. If we are to survive and if we 
are to meet the increasing difficulties 
which we face, we must have citizens 
who have faith, who are honest, and 
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who dare do the right because it is 
right. Such men render public serv- 
ice of the highest character. 


5. Moral Integrity 

The fifth private road to public serv- 
ice is the road of moral integrity. Man 
has the capacity for moral and spirit- 
ual growth. He is more than animal; 
he is more than mind. He is a spirit; 
he is a complex being—possessing a 
soul and having some conception of 
right and wrong. 

While it is an old, old notion, life 
to me has a three-fold significance. 
It may not be improperly thought of 
as a triangle composed of body, mind 
and soul. If we develop the body 
alone we live one-third of a life; if we 
develop the body and mind alone we 
live two-thirds of a life; but if we 
develop body, mind and soul we live 
three-thirds of a life, a whole life, a 
complete life, an abundant life. 

Moral and material progress go 
hand in hand. A nation, or for that 
matter a state, that forgets spiritual 
values is doomed to decay. Individ- 
uals must know the right and follow 
the right. We must devise standards 
of moral and spiritual conduct and 
find means and measures necessary to 
put these standards into effect. 

Some time ago I read a story of an 
explorer which I think has a peculiar 
application to the people of America. 
This explorer was traveling in the up- 
per reaches of the Amazon River in 
South America. One day he was sud- 
denly called back to civilization. He 
employed a chief guide and several 
of the natives for his return journey. 
The first two days they made decidedly 
rapid progress. When the traveler 
was ready to start on the third day he 
observed that the natives were lying 
down, and that they were making no 
effort to start. He inquired of the 
chief as to their inactivity. The chief 
informed him that they had been mov- 
ing so rapidly during the past two 
days, that the natives, very primitive 
and religious in their attitudes any- 
way, thought that their bodies had 
move'd faster than their souls and 
that they were merely waiting for 
their souls to catch up. In America 
our bodies have moved faster than our 
souls. We must pause for a while 
and let our souls catch up. 

The private roads to public service, 
then, are, as I see them, five in num- 
ber: first, the road of economic pro- 
ductiveness; second, the road of crea- 
tive workmanship; third, the road of 
increasing social responsibility; fourth, 
the road of character; and fifth, the 
road of moral integrity. If we travel 
one or more of these roads we will con- 
tribute the greatest good to the great- 
est numbers; we will advance the com- 
mon interests of mankind; and we 
will render public service just as genu- 
inely as those who are public office 
holders and statesmen. 
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Great Falls, Montana, Works on 
Axnti- Tuberculosis Campaign 


Falls Kiwanis club has been ac- 

tively interested in and working 
on the problems connected with child 
health, and particularly the prevention 
of tuberculosis. The work of the club 
has covered health camps, school cafe- 
teria, special medical attention and 
diet for underweight children, tonsil 
removals, eye correction, dental work 
and various other related activities. 

When a children’s health camp was 
conducted each year on King’s Hill, 
under the direction of the City-County 
Health Department, the Kiwanis club 
became interested in this activity and 
assisted in financing those children 
whose parents were unable to pay for 
their stay at the camp. Only those chil- 
dren who were markedly underweight 
and who were considered to be most 
susceptible to tuberculosis attack, were 
sent to this camp and they were kept 
in camp for thirty days under close 
medical and nursing supervision. Be- 
cause of their condition when sent to 
camp, the thirty-day period was only 
sufficient to lay a foundation for per- 
manent improvement, and the Kiwanis 
club was never fully satisfied that the 
short stay in camp each year was the 
complete answer to the possibilities of 
combatting tuberculosis among chil- 
dren, reasoning that if a child was sub- 
normal in general health during the 
school year it would be much more ef- 
fective effort to begin corrective work 
at once, thereby putting the child in 
better condition to benefit from its stay 
at camp. Also, a child should be fol- 
lowed through the school year after its 
stay in camp to see that the gain made 
in camp was held, or extended. 

One of the early efforts of the Ki- 
wanis club along this line was to co- 
Sperate in establishing a cafeteria in 
one of the grade schools where hot, 
nourishing food was served each noon 
at a cost of five cents per child. Those 
children needing this food most and 
unable to bring five cents each day 
were provided this lunch by the club. 
Most of these children gained weight 
steadily. Those who failed to gain, or 
lost weight, were given a thorough 
physical examination and, in some 
cases, were X-rayed for suspected tu- 
berculosis. Special diet and medicines 


F more than ten years the Great 


were provided for some of them, and 
in some cases sun lamp treatments 
were given. The greatest difficulty 


Chairman, 


experienced in this work was to get 
these children to report regularly to 
the doctor for examination and to get 
home coéperation in carrying out the 
prescribed treatment. A comparatively 
smal] number were carried through to 
a definite conclusion under special 
treatment, but a large number were 
definitely benefited by the additional 
feeding. 

In those cases where tonsils or 
adenoids seemed to be the sources of 
their trouble, these conditions were cor- 
rected. Frequently, defective vision was 
found to be a contributing cause and 
these cases were fitted with proper 
glasses. 

The Kiwanis club is thoroughly con- 
vinced of the soundness of the 
year-round program for building up 
under-nourished children but feel that 
the results obtained are not definite 
enough as a means of combatting tu- 
berculosis, and that some more positive 
action can be taken against this 
disease, 

In the spring of 1934, after consul- 
tation with those involved, it was de- 
cided that the Kiwanis club would co- 
éperate with the City-County Health 
Department in giving the Mantoux 
test for tuberculosis to every freshman 
in our high schools, whose parents 
would give their consent. This test can 
be given to a large number in a short 
period of time and no harmful after- 
effects can develop, the slight soreness 
developed locally in those reacting posi- 
tively disappears in a few days. This 


Facts determined by Anaconda 
Health Tests: 


1. Tuberculosis is not hereditary, 
but is the direct result of contagion. 


2. Tuberculosis is not easily de- 
tected in its early stages, except 
by the Mantoux test and X-ray. 


3. Tuberculosis, if early dis- 
covered, is curable, and the ‘White 
Plague" can be made a thing of 
the past. 


4. Each person can do his part 
in exterminating tuberculosis by 
giving his consent for the giving of 
the Mantoux test to his children 
and by persuading other parents to 

do likewise. 


By RUSSELL B. CAPLES 
Committee on Under-Privileged Child 


test merely determines those who have, 
or who have had, tuberculosis in some 
form. An X-ray examination of those 
who react positively to the test is 
necessary to isolate the active from the 
non-active cases. 

Arrangements were made with local 
pathologists for X-raying every fresh- 
man who reacted positively to the 
Mantoux test. The __ pathologists 
charged only their out-of-pocket ex- 
pense for this work and the Kiwanis 
club paid this charge, leaving no ex- 
pense for child or parent. No treat- 
ment for those who reacted positively 
and were found to be active by X-ray 
examination, was provided or intended. 
The information was given to the 
child’s parents and the X-ray plates 
were made available for their family 
physician. 

Children of high school freshmen age 
were selected for this test as it is at 
about this age that the “adult” form 
of tuberculosis begins to develop. At 
earlier ages, many children have the 
“childhood” type of tuberculosis, which 
is not communicable and which most 
frequently clears up without perma- 
nent disability, but at high school age 
a certain percentage “light up” and 
develop into the dangerous and con- 
tagious “adult” type. 

The opportunity for taking the test 
was extended to every child, as weight 
tests and other symptomatic tests are 
unreliable in the early stages of tu- 
berculosis. Detection of tuberculosis 
in its early stages and at this early 
age, greatly enhances chances for 
complete cure with minimum physical 
impairment. It is also of inestimable 
value in reducing contagion in the 
home and in class rooms, and in run- 
ning down the contacts from which the 
disease has been contracted. Tubercu- 
losis is a contagious disease, just as 
are small-pox, diphtheria and other 
commonly known contagious diseases, 
and it is also curable, if early dis- 
covered. 

The results obtained from the 1934 
spring test are given in the following 
report by Dr. F. L. Watkins, City- 
County Health Officer. 

Dr. F. L. Watkins, Health Officer, 
reports that out of a total of 557 chil- 
dren of freshman age, only 247, or 
44.3%, obtained their parents’ consent 
for taking the Mantoux test. Of the 


(Turn to page 284) 
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cause of a woman’s smile. I do not 
recall the lady’s name at the mo- 
ment. There is a copy of Bullfinch’s 
Mythology in the bookcase behind me, but I am not going 
to look it up because Lord Byron and Richard Halliburton 
have both swum the Hellespont since, and it’s an old story. 

Paris started the Trojan War because of a woman’s 
smile. Her name was Helen, but I’m not going into the 
details of that affair, either, because it is ancient history 
and you doubtless remember the yarn, 

Mark Antony messed up history and started a scandal 
with Cleopatra because of a woman’s smile. That is a 
snake story and a lot of people don’t like to read about 
snakes, so we will omit the denouement. 

The point I am trying to make is that all down through 
history and legend, men have started wars, have changed 
kingdoms, have become heroes, have become villains, have 
bought, bled and died for the sake of a woman’s smile. 

If they were good men, they were made better; if they 
were bad men, they were made worse. A woman’s smile 
has lifted men to heights otherwise unattainable, and has 
sunk men to depths to them unthinkable without it. 

A woman should be careful how she uses her God given 
smile, because it is one of the greatest influences for good 
or evil in the world. To earn it, men have done undreamed 
of things. 

Last night I prayed because of a woman’s smile. 

It happened about two o’clock in the morning. The baby 
began to cry fretfully. Her mother and I had been at a 
party until about an hour previous. I felt it my duty to 
go and see what was the matter, if anything. 

The baby’s room is next to ours, and separated from it 
by French doors which are largely of glass. Over these 
glass doors my wife has put curtains of some of that mate- 
rial which reminds a man of a minnow net or a mosquito 
bar, depending on whether he loves fish or hates mos- 
quitoes. The foot of the baby’s bed is close to this door. 
I snapped on the light to see my way in and stood in the 
middle of the floor looking toward that door. 

When the light flashed up, baby fingers pushed aside 
that curtain and a baby face looked through the glass at 
me. The expression on the little face was a mingling of 
sadness and curiosity. There were tears on the ends of 
the long lashes which made her eyes look like dew jeweled 
blue gentians. When she recognized me, the little face 
lighted up with a heavenly smile and the tears were shaken 
from the lashes. The lips parted and eight little seed pear] 
teeth showed between them as I came to open the door. 

I took her up in my arms and found that there was 
nothing the matter except that she was not sleepy and 
she was lonely. Seating myself on the living room floor 
beside her, we spent from that time until almost morning 
in literary pursuits. We reread Mother Goose and lived 
through for the hundredth time the adventures of Humpty 
Dumpty, Jack and Jill, Tom the Piper’s Son and all the 
others. Each time I explained the pictures she rewarded 
me with that little woman’s smile of hers. 

Finally the little yellow head leaned more heavily against 
my chest, the long lashes drooped and she slept happily. 
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My Personal Page 


By ROE FULKERSON 


I was afraid to move for fear I would wake her, so I sat 
there on the floor thinking. It was then I prayed. 

It was not one of those formal prayers. I didn’t get on 
my knees or raise my hands to high heaven. My hands 
and knees were busy. It was just an informal prayer, but 
I knew that God would understand why I could not ap- 
proach him in the conventional manner. The prayer was 
not even put into words because [ didn’t want to wake the 
baby, but this is what I thought. 

God, You’ve always been wonderfully kind to me, much 
kinder than I have deserved. I have never known poverty. 
Sickness has never hit me hard. I have had many friends, 
and they have always been wonderful to me. I am blessed 
with the love of a woman, God, and You know how much 
better she is than I deserve. 

Now, God, I haven’t been half as good as You have a 
right to expect me to be. I have played ten-cent limit now 
and then, but never with people who could not afford to 
lose the small sums involved. I have drunk beer, but never 
to the point where it was injurious. I have lied some, God, 
but none of those lies were mean lies. They were foolish 
little white lies to save my pride, or maybe to help a friend 
out of a hole. I have been a bit profane at times, but You 
know it was always under great provocation. I have quar- 
reled with people, but I have never said things behind their 
backs. I have had my fights and that was the end of them. 
I have never been vindictive. I don’t owe any one on earth 
a cent, and I have always been honest. I have paid my bills 
in cash or in returned friendship and helpfulness. I’m 
really not a bad fellow, as fellows go, God. 

Of course You know all these things, but You have a lot 
of men to think about, and I am not egotist enough to think 
You have my record right at Your finger ends. I hope You 
will pardon me for reminding You of these things. 

Now You have put this baby in my arms. That is by 
long odds the most wonderful thing You ever did for me, 
God. I didn’t deserve it at Your hands. I have an idea, 
though, that in that inscrutable way in which You work 
things out, You knew what she would do for me. 

I have lost a few hours’ sleep tonight on her account, 
but You know I have stayed up a lot of nights for less rea- 
son. She has rewarded me with that heavenly smile of 
hers, God. I think You knew she would do things to me. 
She has done them! I am going into all this because I 
want You to know that Your plan has worked. I am going 
to try awfully hard from here on to the end of the road to 
deserve that smile of hers. I am going to try to keep it 
on her face, God. I am determined that I will never do 
anything of which she will not approve. I am going to 
stand a little squarer before the baby and before You, God. 
I don’t want either one of you to think I don’t appreciate 
what You have done in sending her to me. 

I don’t want to take up too much of Your time, God, 
but from now on, I wish You would watch my smoke! 
You’ll see how hard I am going to try to deserve her! 

That was about the prayer I made. I am sure He gave 
me that pretty youngster just to put me on my mettle and 
make a better man of me. I think that’s why God blessed 
all of us with children. Don’t you? 
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How the Federal Housing Plan Works 


owns a home, 
who 


O everybody who 
7 to everybody wants to 

build or buy a home, the Federal 
Housing Administration offers tre- 
mendous and unique conveniences and 
opportunities. 

When Mr. James A. Moffett was 
appointed Administrator by the Pres- 
ident last June, and given the job of 
the National Housing 
Act, his step after selecting his 
subordinates was to present to the 
country the first phase of the Better 
Housing Program. This first phase is 
the modernization and repair of homes. 
It makes money available to the owner 
of a home or business property for 
the purpose of modernizing, repairing 
or otherwise improving his holdings. 
For such a purpose, he can borrow up 
to $2,000. He applies for the money 
to his bank or to any local lending 
institution, regardless of whether or 
not he has or has had an account with 
that institution. 

To borrow the money, the only re- 
quirements he has to meet are that he 
has a reputation for reliability in his 
community and that he has an income 
or a steady job which warrants the as- 
sumption that he can repay the loan 
in equal monthly installments, spread- 
ing out over a period of three years— 


administering 
first 


in special cases, five years. 

His notes do not have to have any 
other signature or endorsement than 
his -with the exception that if 
he is married, his wife’s name goes on 
the paper. 

This accommodation 
“character loan.” 

If for any reason a man’s or a 
woman’s bank or any other lending 
institution refuses the accommodation, 
he or she should apply to the local rep- 
resentative of the Federal Housing 
Administration who will see that the 
money is obtained if the applicant is 
eligible, as already described. 

The lending institution charges not 
more than $5 per $100 per year. 

Having obtained the money the 
property owner can use it for any 
sort of an operation that results in the 
modernization, repair or permanent 
improvement of the home or the bus- 
iness property. 

For example, he can put a new roof, 
a new porch, new paint, new wall- 
paper, a burglar alarm system, new 
electric wiring, or new doors on his 
home. He can, in fact, spend the 


own 


is known as a 


money to landscape the grounds of his 
home or to build a new garage, a new 


basement or put up a new fence. 

The farmer can use it for any of 
the purposes already listed or to con- 
struct a new silo, a poultry house or 
a new barn. The owner of a business 
property has an equally wide latitude. 
He can throw several small offices into 
one big show-room, or cut a large 
room into several smaller offices, or 
he can put in a new show-window or 
remodel the basement. 

In 7,284 communities, organizations 
are now at work or preparing to get 
to work, making house-to-house can- 
vasses, so that every property owner 
will be notified if he has not already 
been informed, how he may borrow 
this modernization and repair money 
and what uses he may make of it. 

The second great phase of the Bet- 
ter Housing Program is the construc- 
tion of new homes. Various estimates 
have been made by experts of the ex- 
tent of the home shortage in this 
country today. These estimates range 
from 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 homes. 
The shortage, of course, is the result 
of the depression years when the peo- 
ple did not have the money to keep up 
the normal new building. 

Under the new home construction 
program, the man who wants to buy 
a home proceeds as follows: 

He tells a lending institution or the 
local representative of the Federal 
Housing Administration that he wants 
to borrow the money to buy, say, a 
$5,000 home. He is informed that to 
do this under the Housing Administra- 
tion’s rules, he must be able to pay 
down 20 per cent of the total cost— 
in the case of the $5,000 home, it 
would be $1,000. 


The Housing Administration then 
has the property inspected and ap- 


praised by the Administration’s own 
employees, to be sure that it complies 
with certain simple requirements, such 
as desirability of construction, archi- 
tectural plan and location. 

If the Housing Administration ap- 
proves the property, it insures a mort- 
gage on it for as high as 80 per cent 
of its total value—in the case of the 
$5,000 home, this would be for $4,000. 

The lending institution which is 
authorized by the Housing Administra- 
tion to handle these insured mortgages 
then collects from the buyer of the 
home, equal monthly payments which 
include regular payments on the prin- 
cipal and interest of the mortgage, 
similar equal payments on the taxes 
and insurance of the property, a small 


By ROBERT B. SMITH 
Assistant to the Administrator 


service fee and a small contribution to 
the insurance. 

These monthly payments may ex- 
tend over a period of as long as 20 
years if both the borrower and the 
lender decide that the borrower needs 
that long to pay for the property. The 
monthly payments are, broadly speak- 
ing, just about the same amount that 
would have to be paid as rent for oc- 
cupying a place of that sort—in the 
case of a $5,000 home, each monthly 
payment would amount to about $39 
over a period of twenty years. 

The tremendous advantages and 
benefits of this new plan will be im- 
mediately plain to the man who is 
buying, or has tried to buy, a home 
under the old mortgage system, a plan 
which meant that every time the short- 
term mortgage fell due, he was uneasy 
lest the lender refuse to renew the 
mortgage and thus foreclose and take 
the property away from him before 
he could pay for it. 

To describe this new mortgage 
briefly, it is mutually insured under 
the supervision of the Housing Ad- 
ministration. Another provision is 
that there can be only this one insured 
mortgage on the property. The new 
plan abolishes the worry and the ter- 
rific expense of second and even third 
trusts in financing the purchase of a 
home. 

The Housing Act, under which all 
this was made possible, was advocated 
by the President and passed by the 
Congress, because of their conviction 
that it would create new business for 
the building and heavy goods indus- 
tries, and also because of their con- 
viction that America would have per- 
manent prosperity only when these in- 
dustries enjoyed a lasting prosperity. 

How right both the President and 
the Congress were in that assumption 
is already being demonstrated by the 
increased business in the construction 
field and in the increased demand for 
the heavy goods. 

This is to say, the Better Housing 
Program helps the American people 
in two ways: first, by enabling them 
to improve their housing conditions; 
second, by opening one sure way to 
national recovery and prosperity. 

And all this is done without giving 
away money from the national treas- 
ury. It is done merely by encouraging 
people to spend or to borrow for the 
best of all purposes, and by insuring 
the lending institutions against loss in 
loaning the money needed. 
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A KIWANIS PROGRESS SUMMER 


your Secretary, Kiwanians everywhere joined in the 

celebration of Kiwanis Progress Week. Its purpose 
was twofold; first, to tell the story of the achievements of 
Kiwanis to all Kiwanians and to the public at large and 
secondly, to inspire still further Kiwanis progress. 

Under the direction and leadership of district governors, 
club and inter-club meetings were held in every district 
throughout Kiwanis International. The meetings were ad- 
dressed in the main by past and present officers of Inter- 
national and districts. In order that these ambassadors of 
progress might speak with authority, Immediate Past 
President Carrington prepared an outline of information 
which was made available to all districts and others seek- 
ing such assistance. 

Such a momentous event in the life of our organization 
can well be regarded as a symbol of a great Kiwanis year, 
the achievements of which we should strive to maintain 
in the fulfillment of a Kiwanis Progress Summer. 

Unfortunately in some clubs and with some members 
there exists a tendency to slow down with the approach of 
summer. If such clubs and such members could only be 
convinced for one single year of the many added as well 
as new opportunities that the summer months bring, never 
again would the question be raised as to any necessity for 
changing the normal club function for this or any other 
season of the year. 

As was brought out very forcefully during Kiwanis 
Progress Week by the many speakers, Kiwanis is a going 
concern. It has been proven over and over again that 
Kiwanis goes best when it goes fifty-two weeks out of the 
year. The Constitution and By-Laws of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional require fifty-two weeks of functioning. Because of the 
seasonal opportunities offered to clubs for varied pro- 
grams and activities, as well as the fellowship that summer 
activities bring, these summer months challenge all clubs 
not only to maintain their normal rate of functioning but 
to accelerate that rate. It’s the possible variety that makes 
for spice in club meetings and club functioning. 

Individuals may have vacations but in the life of a Ki- 
wanis club there is no vacation. It is an all-year-round 
organization, When clubs go on a vacation for even a 
short period it takes time to get the machinery organized 
again and so two or three times the vacation period is 
entirely lost. 

The fifty-two-week program of meetings and activities 
is not maintained merely because the Constitution and 
By-Laws of the organization require it, but rather because 
the character of the organization makes a full year of ac- 
tivity a necessity. 

In contrast to the thought of any form of let-down 
surely this Kiwanis Progress year clearly dictates a course 
of acceleration in every phase of our Kiwanis membership. 
This year in particular we should personally seek to study 
the possibilities of doing different things in novel and in- 
teresting ways because summer has come again. 

Summer offers opportunities for an occasional change 
in the place of meeting which will prove most attractive 
to the members and often will inspire fully as large an 
attendance as during other seasons of the year. To hold 
the meeting at the country club, at a lakeside resort, on 
a river steamer, or to serve a box luncheon on the farm 
of a member, represent a few of the many unique meeting 
places that are within the reach of every club. 


[D see: the week of April 7-13, at the instigation of 


Club members always prove welcome guests at Scout 
Camps, Fresh Air Camps and similar institutions. For 
members to personally join in the sports with the boys 
and girls upon such visits results in a mutual happiness 
not soon to be forgotten. 

The summer months lend themselves admirably to a 
variance in the type of program that results in an increased 
knowledge and appreciation of our city and neighbor- 
hood, as well as a more sincere appraisal of our fellow 
members. Our programs can well be built around the 
true spirit of Kiwanis fellowship: 

a. Among our own club members through the many 
and varied seasonable pastimes. 

b. Through a keener interest and appreciation of the 
other fellow’s hobby. 

c. By an increased personal participation in the many 
civic seasonable community projects. The Boys 
and Girls Scout troop activities; vacant lot activ- 
ities where the children of the neighborhood gath- 
er for their sports and recreation; the organized 
and unorganized school ground activities; flower 
and vegetable gardens, and live stock clubs and 
contests; juvenile hikes, outings and camp activ- 
ities where a little personal interest and a helping 
hand from a Kiwanis member means more than 
words can express. 

Courtesies extended to summer tourists are acts 
long remembered and incidentally contribute mate- 
rially to the prosperity of one’s city. 

d. Where the club members and their wives plan pic- 
nics and other forms of gatherings with the various 
organizations of adjoining communities for the 
purpose of becoming better acquainted as well as 
to tell them something of the Kiwanis movement. 

e. To hold the club luncheon on the fair grounds dur- 
ing the county and local fairs, and to have as 
guests the leaders of the various departments. 

f. By assisting the 4-H Club boys and girls in their 
exhibits and activities at the fairs. 

g. To extend a personal interest in the various forms 
of contests and clubs that have been promoted in 
the community by arranging for club members to 
make visits to view the developments of farm 
stock, vegetable and flower gardens. 

h. To extend friendly contacts to those boys and girls 
who during the school semester have received as- 
sistance from the Kiwanis members by inviting 
them to call at the office of the member engaged 
in the work in which he or she may be interested. 

i. To arrange educational tours for boys and girls to 
the manufacturing plants in the surrounding ter- 
ritory as well as to points of historic interest, 

j. To initiate or coéperate in sponsoring the many 
seasonable cultural activities: Band concerts; 
Chautauqua programs; Flower shows; Art exhib- 
its; Contests for garden culture. 

All together now for a Kiwanis Progress Summer! 
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HE public service corporation by 

which he was employed promoted 

him to a larger city. In the smaller 

town he had been an interested, active 

worker in Kiwanis. Naturally, he ex- 

pected to affiliate himself with Kiwanis 
in the new town. 

He was so busy in the new posi- 
tion, getting used to the details of the new office, studying 
the new problems there and getting acquainted with the 
personnel, that he neglected to get in touch with the Ki- 
wanis club in the new town. A year has elapsed and that 
good man is lost to Kiwanis because some one neglected to 
notify the club in the town to which he moved. 

The man who replaced him in the office in the old town 
was also a Kiwanian. When he arrived, he found that 
the secretary of his club had written a letter ahead of him 
telling the Kiwanis club that he was coming. He was 
hardly settled in his office chair before a committee from 
the Kiwanis club came to welcome him to town and ask 
him to affiliate with their club. They made him feel so 
much at home that he immediately replaced the member 
who had moved. 

That public service corporation gained something from 
the contacts of one man and lost something from the 
failure of the other to make fine contacts in his new job. 
One Kiwanian had happiness and useful civic service 
added to his life in a new town, and the other lost fine 
friendships and opportunity for service when he was 
transferred. 

There is a slack here which should be taken up either 
by systematic work on the part of every club secretary, 
or, better still, by kindly letters written by friends in the 
club the member is leaving, to other friends in the new 
town to which he is going. Many valuable members of 
Kiwanis are being lost because of thoughtlessness on the 
part of the clubs they are leaving. 









Me 


The less informed we are, the more suspicious we 
are. Information dispels suspicion. Investigate. 


KWANYIN 
pete family trees are more imagi- 


nation than tradition. A liberal 
use of this same imagination might 
persuade us that our organization 
could be traced back to the Chinese 
deity Kwanyin. But is the claim to 
antiquity of any benefit to an up-to- 
date organization like ours? 

The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
in New York City has recently ac- 
quired an exquisite little statue of 
Kwanyin Bodhisattva. Kwanyin wears 
a pile of fruit for a headdress and is 
accompanied by a deer with a flock of 
pineapples and other fruits on its back. 
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Kwanyin was one of the few Chinese deities who both- 
ered about the salvation of mankind. Most of the Buddhas 
sat around all day in a perfect bliss of contemplation, like 
a fisherman watching a bobbing cork from a creek bank. 
All the Bodhisattvas, especially Kwanyin, although they 
had attained this selfish state of Nirvanic bliss, had re- 
nounced it in order that they might serve mankind. 

So the traditions of Kwanyin are consistent with the 
ideals of Kiwanis, even though quite a bit of imagination 
may be necessary to trace any connection between the two. 

But perhaps this is no matter for editorial contempla- 
tion, but should be referred to the Committee on Kiwanis 
History. Let them delve and dig while editors once more 
return to the perfect bliss of contemplation. 
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“If a man is full ov himself, don’t tap him, but 
rather plugg him up, and let him choke 
tew deth or bust.”—JOSH BILLINGS. 


ALL HAIL, HENS! 


N the farm products of the United 
States, the meek milk cow stands 
at the head of the list. The lowly 
porker, before they began to murder 
him in infancy, stood second, and next 
in line, clucking in her motherly way, 
stands the humble hen. Over a bil- ae 
lion dollars’ worth of her products in 32 
the way of eggs and wish bones went to market in 1933. 

In the government breadline, with head bared and hand 
outstretched, have appeared most of the agricultural prod- 
ucts distressed through the depression. Not so the hen. 
She has scratched her own worms and asked no help of 
anybody. Poultrymen have sold their eggs and sold their 
chickens and asked no assistance of any one. 

Half a dozen wooden hen men in this country produce 
day old chicks to the extent of three or four million peeps 
each year, not to consider the eggs which are soft boiled, 
fried straight up and turned over for breakfast. 

Old Omar sang, ‘‘I wonder what the vintners buy, one- 
half so precious as the stuff they sell?” City dwellers 
might wonder what the farmers buy one-half so precious 
as the fryers and the broilers they sell. And none of these 
poultry figures include the stewed chickens fed the farm- 
er’s family, the fried chicken fed the preacher when he 
makes his pastoral call, or the baked chicken taken to the 
Odd Fellows’ picnic. Those are all gravy, as it were. 

For market purposes, in a normal year, incubators hatch 
out a total of 500,000,000 baby chicks, and that is several 
chickens. One cannot help but wonder if there is any 
relation between chickens and the brand of Kiwanis in 
New Jersey and California, when one realizes that these 
are two of the great chicken states in the Union. 

The meek and lowly hen stands on her own feet and 
sits on her own eggs if she gets a chance. She is a money 
crop which never fails. She is an ornament to any back 
yard. Long may she cackle the glad news that she has 
laid another egg, and long may poultrymen prosper. 

Let’s rush down town and buy a hen and install her in 
our own back yard! 
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HEAVEN 


N Englishman named John Pucker- 
ing died. The doctors pro- 
nounced him dead and he lay for one 
hundred and fifty seconds on the op- 
erating table without a beat to his 
heart. Then the medicos pulled John 
back by the heels, as it were. 

The interesting part of it all is that 
John is sorry they pulled him back. He says he spent 
those one hundred and fifty seconds in heaven and was 
entirely satisfied with the place. We all know a lot of 
people who are going to criticize heaven when they get 
there. 

No one ever paid much attention to John until he made 
this round trip. His report of the place behind the fit- 
fully flapping veil which separates Time from Eternity, is 
a bit vague, but it included a big hall, a bright light and 
a lot of nice, friendly people. It sounds a bit like an 
International Convention. 

John, however, is much more definite in his description 
of heaven than any of the inspired writings in the Bible. 
John is going to make a lot of critical people who believe 
his story, feel that they do not care to spend eternity in 
that kind of place. 

He says the folks were all dressed as they are on earth, 
and that’s going to be pretty tough on us fellows who are 
wearing the second pair of pants to that two pants suit we 
bought three years ago. Some of us would like to have 
a change, even if it is only to the kind of garments the 
old masters painted as angelic garb. 

Most of us are going to believe that John was just in an 
anesthetic dream, and that heaven is still the sweet mys- 
tery it has always been and will always be, until each of 
us solves it for himself. 





we 
Wouldn’t civilized peace be better than the civilized 
warfare we are all hoping for? 


THE EXCUSE 


HE lads in ancient Greece used to 

have torch races. They were relay 
races in which two boys each took a 
lighted torch and ran with it swiftly, 
but not so swiftly as to extinguish it, 
and passed the torch on to one of his 
fellows who continued the race. 

Our own college boys have carried 
out the same idea in their relay races, each boy carrying 
some object to a member of the team from his college, 
the object being passed on to yet another and another 
until the end of the race. 

There is little doubt that the objects carried in such a 
race gain an importance in the eyes of those carrying 
them. They are substitutes for some object of real value, 
some message of great portent, which was originally car- 
ried in relays. 

There is a difficulty about creating interest in visita- 
tions to other clubs for inter-club meetings. Some specific 
reason for going must be supplied to increase interest in 
the pilgrimage. This has been accomplished in several 
ways. The Ohio Fellowship Chest, the Rocky Mountain 
Come-and-Get-It Cup, The Pasco Good Will Bell, the 
Golden Rule and the Treasure Chest are good examples 
of what some of the districts have done to furnish an 
incentive for inter-club meetings. 

The field is unlimited. Only the surface of the idea 
has been scratched. Other plans equally good or better 
can be made. The big point is that there must be some- 
thing specific to be delivered. As the torch was carried 
by those Greek boys, so should the visitors come with 
something in their hands to be carried on. 

We 
A bargain sale is an affair planned by a depart- 
ment store in which a woman ruins one dress 
trying to buy another. 











INTERNATIONAL 


F we want to be sure to see the flags 
of both Canada and the United 
States exhibited at a Kiwanis meet- 
ing, we must visit the clubs in Canada. 
If we want to see a Kiwanis club stand ; 
and drink a formal toast to “The Pres- 
ident,” we must again visit the nation 
on the north. If we want to hear 
“God Save the King” sung to the words “tum, tum, tum, 
tum, tum, tum,” however, we should visit the clubs in the 
United States, who, when they do sing the patriotic songs 
of both nations, use those sounds in spite of the fact that 
the words are plainly printed in the Kiwanis song book. 

Kiwanis is now unveiling Peace Tablets along the bor- 
der between the two great nations which make up Kiwanis 
International. We are laying emphasis on the friendly 
spirit which has always existed between these two coun- 
tries. We are doing all in our power to foster this good 
feeling and perfect understanding. 

American Kiwanians visiting Canadian clubs are thrilled 
by the regular observance of these customs, and doubtless 
Canadian Kiwanians have been chilled by the neglect of 
them while visiting clubs in the United States. 

Not only should it be the invariable custom of every 
Kiwanis club to display both flags at every meeting, but 
it should be equally careful to sing one verse of each 
patriotic song at every meeting. Thoughtlessness in these 
matters does not help the friendly feeling which Kiwanis 
tries to foster between Canada and the United States. 
While on the subject, it might be well to mention that in 
the United States the flag of the United States should be 
displayed on the right of the speaker, and the Canadian 
flag on the left. In Canada the arrangement is reversed, 
of course. 

All praise to Canada and her careful observance of these 
gracious customs. All praise to those clubs in the United 
States which also observe them. Let us hope that the 
careless clubs which have been neglecting these observ- 
ances will be more careful of them in the future. 


wR 
Faith makes Christians; fear makes cowards; 
hope makes heroes. 


RAINBOW CHASERS 


WRITER of the so-called intel- 

ligentsia has dubbed members of 
civic clubs ‘“‘rainbow chasers.’’ There 
is enough truth in the satire to make 
it worth repetition. 

Perfection in literature, music, art, 
civics or morals is as unattainable as 
the rainbow’s end. The eternal strife 
of civilization is for the betterment of mankind. 
us up to just a little higher plane, to move us on just a 
little further from savagery and a little closer to Utopia, 
has been the aim and end of all right thinking people. 

Perfection may never be attained. Foolish men may 
always settle their differences by force of arms. Criminals 
may always fail to understand that honesty is the best 
policy. Hate, greed, envy and malice may continue to 
some degree until the end of time. 

But the man who fails to see a difference between the 
days when the world was run on the dog eat dog, might 
is right, caveat emptor principle, and the world today, is 
wilfully blind to the accomplishments of these same right 
thinking people to make this world a better world in which 
to live and bring up little children. 

The world can never and has never stood still. It has 
moved forward or it has slipped back. Kiwanis and the 
other civic clubs functioning on this continent are con- 
structive forces which keep the world moving forward 
with its back to crime and vice and its face toward a 
brighter day when men will live more closely to the Golden 
Rule, and life and property be more sacred than they 
were yesterday or are today. 
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The Composite of Kiwanis 


OMPOSITE carries the implica- 
e tion of such arrangement of 
parts to a whole, that there is 
unity, strength and beauty in archi- 
tecture—symmetry and ruggedness in 
character of the individual and moral 
force for service in Kiwanis. Such 
unity for service should give motive 
force for action conforming to ex- 
perience and the teachings of history. 
The crudity of ancient living, the 
degradation of pagan races of today 
illustrate lack of insight into the ways 
and means of better living. Thibet, 
with a population of two million peo- 
ple, is classed as a country of West- 
ern China. Lhasa, its capital, is 
reached with great hazard by those 
who have dared to invade its sacred 
precincts. Such adventurers have 
come out with descriptions of gran- 
deur and beauty in structure and art 
as to startle the world. 

The composite structures in all the 
countries of the world indicate the 
trend of people to rise above the ma- 
terial when given the opportunity. The 
mere building for housing is indicative 
of the material requiring satisfaction. 
The artistic in painting, sculpture, and 
grace in design of buildings point to 
and emphatically speak the spiritual 
language in the longings of the people. 

We see dimly today those things 
that are small and those desires that 
are great. We boast too much of our 
civilization and work for it too little. 
As a people, we grope in the dark- 
ness of material and spiritual delin- 
quency. Nor are we ready to make a 
united stand for better things. 

The head of a family falls an easy 
victim of doles and charity. The de- 
sire to rise is broken by the desire for 
existence. The willingness to work 
and desire for preferment is maimed 
and broken by a complex that can 
hardly find a place to sleep, food to 
eat and clothes to wear. 

We are stifled by graft, crime and 
low standards. Like the people of 
Thibet, we set up our models in arch- 
itecture, art and culture, but we grope 
at the bottom of the ladder. 

In the United States of America 
there is enough punishment of its 
righteous citizens by criminals, graft- 
ers and racketeers to arouse this na- 
tion to composite action to end this de- 
struction. Eradication of demoraliz- 


ing influence always bolsters the bul- 
warks of righteousness. 


By L. W. HYDE, M.D. 


Lieutenant Governor, Pacific-Northwest 


District 1934; Member of the Astoria, Oregon, Club. 


All forms of child delinquency or 
deficiency are close to the hearts of 
Kiwanians everywhere. The great 
work they are doing for the rehabili- 
tation of children is true building for 
the future in the international field. 
The initiation and support of boy and 
girl scouts, 4-H Clubs and other nu- 
merous activities to meet the issues of 
developing youth, are a far-reaching 
work which has the highest award. 

What service clubs are doing to up- 
lift the human and spiritual standards 
of youth in every sizeable community 
is manifest in the broad field of Ki- 
wanis International. This is a most 
vital work of this virile organization. 

Kiwanians have evolved a code of 
practices in relation to their fellows. 
Grant to each Kiwanian the right to 
his own spiritual interpretations with- 
out prejudice. Never look askance at 
that Kiwanian who sees from a differ- 
ent viewpoint the opinions you hold. 
He may be right and you, wrong. 


More Opportunity Than Ever 

In a country where inventive genius 
has reached a high stage of develop- 
ment in art, science and engineering, 
many who are fit find themselves de- 
prived of the opportunity of making a 
living. It is a problem for Kiwanis to 
so aid in adjustments that none shall 
lose opportunity and few fall by the 
wayside. Derelicts will always exist. 
Let their number be reduced by Ki- 
wanis activity. 

Never has there been a time when 
society needed and demanded good 
works as it does today. Kiwanians! 
reflect on the needs of social service, 
welfare agencies and general uplift. 
We must not grovel in the dust of des- 
pair or linger at the foot of the ladder 
of achievement. 

There are communities, counties and 
cities that have cleaned the skirts of 
their civic bodies and can point with 
pride to their example. Such are to be 
found in many countries of the earth. 
Their work is a shining light to those 
who grope in the darkness of doubt 
and fear. Reduction of debts, elimina- 
tion of waste, conservation of resources 
and rescue of the misfits, speak louder 
than theories. 

The old comment is frequently ap- 
plied to communities and Kiwanis 
clubs that what is successful in one 
place is a failure in another. The rule 
of common sense, too rare an article, 


solves problems both for communities 
and Kiwanis clubs, 

As we profess in Kiwanis, changes 
in our building must be made with ad- 
vancement. Every officer, committee- 
man and director must realize his lim- 
itations and weakness. If he is to know 
his work, he must listen to counsel, 
Schools of instruction are held to 
ground the guiding hands of the or- 
ganization in the ways and means of 
greater accomplishment. 

An officer cannot do his duty and do 
less than his best, nor can he be satis- 
fied with poor results no matter how 
hard he tries. Objects and objectives 
are easily found for Kiwanis clubs. Ki- 
wanis International supplies pamphlets, 
bulletins and committee suggestions 
for each club. 

No service club or society of good 
citizens has ever conducted a continu- 
ing service development without a 
stable service government. Do not 
forget, small club of Kiwanians, that 
Kiwanis International, as the heart of 
our organization, pumps the life-giving 
blood of aid and assistance to every 
club in Canada and the United States. 

Nay, more, the club that is strug- 
gling upward in the far away corner of 
the International Domain, spreads a 
beneficent influence and scatters good 
deeds, sweetening the waters of life on 
an ocean of influence, the limits to 
which, no one can know. 

Such is the scheme of Kiwanis, fruc- 
tifying in good works. Building as we 
are for the betterment of mankind and 
the education of youth, we are con- 
fronted by a house of destruction that 
would rend our social and spiritual fab- 
ric. Battling upward for the heights 
of achievement, we are faced with 
crime as organized vice, challenging 
the forces of society to battle. Political 
chicanery with systematized and sus- 
tained force, masking in sheep’s cloth- 
ing, challenges the composite of Ki- 
wanis. 

Kiwanians! press onward, fire fresh 
volleys of protest, align yourselves 
more vigorously against organized de- 
pravity with the composite of an inter- 
national righteousness. 

Then may we who are Americans 
salute the flag of our country, with 
better grace. Then may those who are 
Canadians salute their flag, with better 
grace. Then may the composite of Ki- 
wanis fight a winning battle in a noble 
cause, working for today and tomorrow. 
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HE Wisconsin-Upper Michigan Dis- 

trict designated the week begin- 
ning April 22 as Inter-Club Week and 
a number of very successful inter-club 
divisional meetings were held in vari- 
ous parts of the district during that 
time. 

One meeting that should receive spe- 
cial consideration was the inter-club 
meeting held in Boscobel, Wisconsin, on 
April 23. It was in charge of Robert 
Graewin, a member of the host club 
and chairman of the District Commit- 
tee on Inter-Club Relations. The meet- 
ing was held in the fine, new Municipal 
Building which had been decorated in 
Kiwanis colors for the occasion. About 
250 Kiwanians and their guests were in 
attendance to do honor to the district 
officers. Lieutenant Governor Herbert 
Schreiner of Division IX and District 
Secretary John Allen had an important 
part in the fine program. 

The guest of honor, District Gover- 
nor John S. Addison, delivered a fine 
address which made the occasion one 
that will be long remembered by all 
those present. Certainly a meeting like 
this one is a great benefit to the indi- 
vidual members, the various clubs tak- 
ing part, the division sponsoring it and 
the district. 


fair, including 22 from Petoskey, 23 
from Traverse City, 11 from Grayling, 
10 from Cheboygan, 1 from Rogers 
City and 13 Rotarians from Boyne 
City. Lieutenant Governor H. Carl 
Spitler was toastmaster and the music 
was furnished by the orchestra of the 
Traverse City club. In his address Dis- 
trict Secretary Forney W. Clement 
outlined one achievement of each of the 
Michigan clubs, President Raymond E. 
Todd of the Petoskey club which spon- 
sored Charlevoix presented the new 
club with a bell and gavel. 

On March 20 the new Grayling club 
was presented with its charter by Gov- 
ernor Dean. One hundred and fifty at- 
tended the banquet, including 34 from 
Traverse City, 20 from West Branch, 
18 from Gaylord, 3 from Mt. Pleasant, 
38 from Midland, 4 from Cheboygan 
and 7 from Petoskey. The sponsoring 
club, Traverse City, presented the new 
club with a bell and gavel. The presen- 
tation was made by President Albert B. 
Clement of the Traverse City Club. 
Lieutenant Governor Spitler and Dis- 
trict Secretary Forney W. Clement 
addressed the meeting. The president 
of the new club is C. G. Clippert. 
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HE new Charlevoix club was pre- 
sented its charter on March 19 by 
Governor Ben Dean at an inter-club 
meeting, Oscar P. North, president of 
the club, receiving it for the club. 
About 200 attended this successful af- 








FLORIDA 








NE HUNDRED and seventy Ki- 
wanians and their wives from 
Division I of the Florida District cele- 
brated Kiwanis Progress Week at a 
gala dinner and dance on April 10. 
This divisional inter-club meeting was 
sponsored by the Jacksonville club and 
arrangements were under the direction 
of that club’s Committee on Inter-Club 
Relations. 
After the invocation, President Clif- 
ford G. McGehee of Jacksonville, intro- 











duced Past President Phil S. May, who 
welcomed the visiting Kiwanians and 
ladies on behalf of the host club. To 


Past District Governor Ernest B. 
Milam was assigned the pleasant duty 
of presenting the guest of honor and 
principal speaker, Edward C. Rice of 
Bradenton, governor of the Florida 
District. Governor Rice outlined the 
purpose of Kiwanis Progress Week as 
being to tell the truth about Kiwanis 
to Kiwanians and to inspire them in 
the pursuit of their club’s objectives. 
At the conclusion of his address the 
enthusiastic applause indicated the 
pleasure derived and the admiration 
and coéperation he has from Kiwanians 
in Division I. Following the speeches 
of the evening the meeting was ad- 
journed for dancing, entertainment fea- 
tures and stunts. This meeting not only 
stimulated those who attended to re- 
dedicate themselves to Kiwanis and its 
work, but also served to cement the 
clubs of the division into a firmer and 
finer unit. 
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CAROLINAS - 








IWANIANS of the Carolinas Dis- 

trict entered wholeheartedly into 
President William J. Carrington’s sug- 
gestion to observe Progress Week. Five 
different meetings depicting the prog- 
ress of Kiwanis were held during the 
week set aside for this observance. Past 
International President Henry C. Heinz 
of Atlanta, Georgia, addressed a large 
and enthusiastic gathering of Kiwan- 
ians from clubs in South Carolina at 
Columbia on April 9. One hundred and 
forty-two Kiwanians heard Mr. Heinz’ 
interesting story of how Kiwanis be- 
gan, what it has accomplished since 
its organization and what a place it 





Seated at the head table at the inter-club meeting held in Jacksonville, Florida, were the following: Former Lieutenant Governor John R. Parkinson, Mrs. 
Parkinson of Daytona Beach; Lieutenant Governor Horace L. Smith of Ocala; Mrs. Ernest B. Milam, Past Governor Milam of Jacksonville; Mrs. Edward 
C. Rice, Governor Rice of Bradenton; Mrs. Clifford G. McGehee, President McGehee of the Jacksonville club, Mrs. Harold Colee, Secretary Colee of the 
Jacksonville club, Past President Phil S. 





Club relations, Jacksonville. 


May of the Jacksonville club; Mrs. Robert Kloeppel and Mr. Kloeppel, chairman of the Committee on Inter- 
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fills today in the eighteen hundred odd 
communities on the North American 
continent. 

On April 10 International Trustee 
James M. Lynch addressed the clubs 
in western North Carolina and south- 
ern South Carolina at Hendersonville, 
North Carolina, on the progress of 
Kiwanis. 

District Governor Paul M. MacMil- 
lan spoke to the clubs in central North 
Carolina at Raleigh, North Carolina, 
on April 12, at which time over 125 
Kiwanians greeted him. 

Immediate Past Governor Ralph C. 
Barker made two addresses to clubs in 
eastern North Carolina, one at Rox- 
boro on April 11 and one at Elizabeth 
City on the 12th. From these five stra- 
tegic points Kiwanians throughout the 
district were privileged to hear from 
these interesting speakers the true his- 
tory of Kiwanis. 

Under the able leadership of District 
Governor MacMillan, Kiwanis goes 
steadily forward in the Carolinas. Dur- 
ing January 139 new members were 
added and during February 93 new 
ones were presented with the Kiwanis 
emblem. 





~OHIO- 





ee committee work received 
a definite stimulus at a conference 
of presidents, secretaries and commit- 
tee chairmen held at Columbus in the 
early spring. The meeting convened 
at ten o’clock with District Governor 
Ben Arneson presiding. Sixty-four 
clubs were represented with an attend- 
ance of 148. 

Most interesting reports were pre- 
sented by the chairmen of the various 
committees. The Committee on Achieve- 
ment urged all clubs to line up for the 
achievement contest for the current 
year. A closer contact with farmer 


members and their organizations was 
urged by the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. Importance of the Committee on 
Boys and Girls Work was stressed by 
who pointed out the 


the chairman, 





Members of the Kiwanis Club of Independence, Missouri, had a busy day when 


splendid opportunity of providing con- 
tacts between club members and the 
boys and girls. 

The chairman of the Committee on 
Inter-Club Relations, C. G. Henry, 
urged attendance at the divisional 
meetings and also suggested that an 
inter-club picnic be held the third week 
in July. Unusually fine was a dra- 
matic demonstration presented by the 
Kiwanis Education Committee with 
Past International President Edmund 
F. Arras, Past President James Car- 
roll, Past Lieutenant Governor Fred 
White, and Thos. Wilson, members of 
the Columbus Kiwanis club, partici- 
pating. 

Norman Reed of Toledo, chairman 
of the Committee on Laws and Regu- 
lations made a fine report showing the 
necessity for exercising great care in 
drafting laws and regulations. The Com- 
mittee on Public Affairs stressed the 
immediate importance of maintaining 
interest in county government and also 
in the proposal of one legislative body 
for the state instead of two. For 
publicity the officers and members 
were urged to codperate more fully 
with the district chairman by sending 
him all information possible regarding 
club activities, as well as regularly 
mailing him their weekly bulletins. The 
chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee suggested some defi- 
nite objective, possibly that of caring 
for the hard of hearing. The entire 
meeting was informal and each report 
was followed by questions and a dis- 
cussion. 

Although the Crestline club is the 


youngest in the district, it proved 
itself well able to set a_ valu- 
able standard for more experienced 


groups when with a 100% attendance 
it played host to Ohio Kiwanians when 
International President William J. Car- 
rington was the guest of honor and 
principal speaker. C. E. Iman, presi- 
dent of the Crestline club, acted 
as toastmaster and introduced Ki- 


wanian George Kuzell, mayor of 
the city, who gave the address of 
welcome. Then he introduced Dis- 


trict Governor Ben A. Arneson who 
responded and presented visiting celeb- 
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rities. Governor Arneson complimented 
the host club for its perfect hospitality 
and organization. Singing was directed 
by George Campbell of Cincinnati and 
G. K. Lombard of the Crestline club. 
Music during the meal was furnished 
by Robert Gehrisch and his orchestra. 
Others appearing on the program 
were John Agnew with a piano solo, 
former Kiwanian W. C. Marquart with 
a baritone solo, and his daughter with 
a violin solo. Kiwanis officials present 
at the meeting included Governor Ar- 
neson, Immediate Past Governor E. 
J. Kautz, Secretary Pete Land, Past 
Governor Frank Poling, Lieutenant 
Governor Asa Fogt, Past Lieutenant 
Governors Charles Harding, D. W. 
Stoup, Forrest Christian and Phil 
Auer, and Committee Chairmen Don 
Mumford, Howard Moore, Louis J. 
Nardine and George Campbell. 

One of the finest and most effective 
rallies ever held in the history of 
the district was that on March 21 
when thousands of Kiwanians from 
all Ohio clubs met simultaneously in 
11 divisional meetings and heard by 
means of a telephonic hook-up from 
Washington a splendid message from 
Daniel P. Roper, Secretary of Com- 
merce. This address was published in 
the May issue of The Kiwanis Maga- 
zine. 

As a part of this rally 10 southwest- 
ern Ohio clubs met in Cincinnati, with 
the Norwood club as host, and Gover- 
nor Ben Arneson the principal speaker. 
The 129 members who enjoyed the 
dinner and the music and dancing 
which followed represented the follow- 
ing clubs: Middleton, Hamilton, Mil- 
ford, Madisonville, Northside, Cincin- 
nati, Harrison, Lockland and Norwood. 


At Wellsville 200 Kiwanians of Di- 
vision X heard the stirring Roper mes- 
sage which was followed by a talk by 
the Rev. Paul Ebert of Dover, past 
lieutenant governor of Division VIII. 
Besides Wellsville, the following clubs 
were represented: Columbiana, East 
Liverpool, Leetonia, Lisbon, Salem, 
Toronto and Steubenville. 

Division II in its rally at Troy had 
a group of more than 300 represent- 
ing Dayton, Springfield, Xenia, Belle- 








they got out the Kiwanis edition of The Independence Ex 
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fontaine, Greenville, Sidney, Covington, 
Ansonia and Troy. Every president 
of every club in the division was pres- 
ent at the meeting. A splendid pro- 
gram included a talk by Mack Sauer, 
editor of the Greenfield Republican, 
music and dancing. 

President N. H. McClure of the Me- 
dina club welcomed the members of 
Division VII to the divisional rally 
held in that city. Over 175 guests, in- 
cluding 58 members of the Medina 
club, participated in the fine program. 
Fred Kelser, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Music and the Medina song 
leader added considerable zest to the 
meeting. 











A special feature of the program at the inter-club 

meeting held in Omaha, Nebraska, was the award- 

ing of a Walter Winchell Orchid to Donald 

Johnson, right, by International President Wil- 

liam J. Carrington. Donald saved Pierce Grant, 

left, from drowning and the Kiwanis Club of 
Omaha provided the award. 


Another enthusiastic group of about 
200 Kiwanians gathered in Ashtabula 
under the direction of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Charles A. Meister of Division 
IX. The address by Secretary Roper 
was followed by a brief talk by Pres- 
ident John Ford of the host club. Pres- 
idents of the following clubs were in- 
troduced: Niles, Chardon, Newton 
Falls, Painesville, Youngstown, Gen- 
eva, Girard, Conneaut, Hubbard, War- 
ren and Ashtabula. 

Circleville was the meeting place for 
the clubs of Division V with more than 
200 Kiwanians present from Chilli- 
cothe, Portsmouth, Logan, Lancaster, 
Northwest Columbus, Linden Heights, 
Northern Columbus, Delaware, New- 
ark, Marysville, New Lexington and 
Downtown Columbus. In addition to 


the talk by Secretary Roper the guests 
were delightfully entertained with a 
humorous and philosophic address by 
Charles Milton Newcomb of Delaware. 
Group singing, accordion music and 
several numbers by a colored quartet 
were other features of entertainment. 














Kiwanis officials who attended the inter-club meeting at Omaha, Nebraska, when International Pres- 


ident William J ngton and 


Mrs. Carrington were guests of honor. Back row, reading from 


left to right: F. M. Humphries; Lieutenant Governors F. A. Dunn, Waite D. Durfee and H. A. 


Boysen; Secretary-Treasurer L. D. 


Ladd; and Lieutenant Governors Wayne Greene and C. A. Nord- 


lund. Front row, left to right: Past International President R. M. Crossman; Lieutenant Governor 
G. L. Cavanaugh; International President Carrington; Governor Arthur J. Denney; Past International 


Trustee Curry 





NEBRASKA-IOWA _ 











VERY now and then a club or dis- 

trict hits a new “high.” Such was 
the experience of the Omaha, Nebraska, 
club and the Nebraska-Iowa District 
on the day when International Presi- 
dent William J. Carrington and Mrs. 
Carrington visited the Omaha club— 
April 5. There were 450 in attendance 
at the noonday luncheon, representing 
30 of the 48 clubs in the district. It 
was the largest and quite the most en- 
thusiastic Kiwanis meeting ever held 
in the district. 

Special features of the program in- 
cluded the awarding of a Walter Win- 
chell orchid by President Carrington 
to Donald Johnson for saving the life 
of Pierce Grant, both boys being mem- 
bers of the boy scout troop sponsored 
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W. Watson; and Lieutenant Governor E. N. Tompkins. 


by the Omaha club; the presentation 
of the District Achievement Cup to 
the Council Bluffs, Iowa, club by the 
Harlan, Iowa, club. This cup is mak- 
ing the rounds of the district and has 
served as the motivating force in pro- 
moting a series of fine inter-club meet- 
ings. 

President Carrington made one of 
his characteristically fine addresses 
which was enthusiastically received by 
his audience. He was introduced by 
-ast International President Raymond 
M. Crossman. The District Executive 
Committee, with every member pres- 
ent, spent a busy day and the mem- 
bers appreciated very much having 
President Carrington meet with them 
and take part in their deliberations. 
Following the luncheon nearly every 
one spent the balance of the day at 
the National Flower and Garden Show. 





The District Achievement Cup which is making the rounds of the Nebraska-lowa District was pre- 
sented to the Council Bluffs club po the Harlan. Iowa, club at the inter-club meeting held at 


maha, Nebraska, in April. 
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The Omaha and Council Bluffs clubs, 
serving as co-hosts, sent delegations to 
all the near-by clubs to extend a per- 
sonal invitation to the clubs to attend 
the inter-club meeting. The results ob- 
tained showed what can be accom- 
plished by careful planning and a large 
group of willing workers. 

A very fine inter-club meeting was 
held in Waterloo, Iowa, on March 12, 
when 95 members from 10 different 
clubs heard a splendid, inspirational 
address by Governor Arthur Denney. 
The entertainment, furnished by the 
Kiwanis Club of Cedar Rapids, con- 
sisted of numbers by the club’s own 
sextet and by a quartet of entertain- 
ers from radio station WHO. 





NEW ENGLAND 





N April 22 the clubs of Division 
IX of the New England District 


met at Waterville, Maine, to observe 


Inter-Club Week designated by Gover- 
nor James P. Gallagher. All four clubs 
in the division were represented, the 
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Some of the participants in the kite-flying contest 

sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of El Dorado, 

Arkansas. The awards were made by Kiwanis 
members. 


total attendance being 101. President 
Herman Rowe of the Waterville club 
presided and introduced Lieutenant 
Governor John T. Quinn as _ toast- 
master. The speakers were George C. 
Clarke, district chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Inter-Club Relations, who 
discussed “Conditions in the Textile 
Industry and Their Remedy” and Gov- 
ernor Gallagher, whose topic was, “Ki- 
wanis.” He reported improved condi- 
tions generally in the district, improved 
attendance, gain in membership, and 
progress in extension work. He called 
attention to the service Kiwanis ren- 
ders to the youth, the man, the com- 
munity and to its own members, and 
appealed to the clubs of Division IX 
to play a full part in the Kiwanis pro- 
gram by active participation in the 
International Convention. Plans were 
discussed for the erection on May 6 of 
a peace tablet on the international 
boundary at St. Georges. 

Sanford, Maine, the home club of 
Lieutenant Governor Kenneth W. 
Wiley of Division VIII, observed Inter- 
Club week with a fine meeting which 
was attended by 150 Kiwanians and 
guests representing all of the clubs in 
that division, President Lawrence Al- 
len of the Sanford club presided and 
Governor Gallagher was the guest of 
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The Kiwanis Club of LaCrosse, Wisconsin, recently held a ladies’ night which was a great suc- 
cess. Stars from the Davies Light Opera Company of Chicago, Illinois, provided the entertainment. 


honor. Dr. William L. Hold of Scar- 
boro discussed astronomy from the 
amateur’s viewpoint and illustrated his 
lecture with some very fine photo- 
graphic slides. Governor Gallagher 
spoke on “Kiwanis, Its Obligations and 
Privileges.” Kiwanian George Clarke 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, directed 
the musical program and demonstrated 
again his ability to produce musical 
results, 

The Westboro, Massachusetts, club 
marked Inter-Club week with a fine 
meeting on April 25 at which Gover- 
nor Gallagher was the honor guest and 
speaker. All of the Massachusetts clubs 
of Division III were represented. Lieu- 
tenant Governor Frank Morgan pre- 
sented Governor Gallagher who spoke 
en “Results and Consequences,” con- 
cluding his address with a plea for a 
full representation at the International 
Convention. The Hon. Frank L. Riley, 
Justice of the District Court, was a 
special guest at the meeting. 

More than 150 Kiwanians of Division 
III were guests of the Whitinsville, 
Massachusetts, club in observance of 
Kiwanis Progress Week. Among the 
guests of honor were Governor Gal- 
lagher of Newton; Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Frank Morgan of Worcester, Mas- 


sachusetts, George C. Clarke of Paw- 


tucket, Rhode Island, past lieuten- 
ant governor; and the following 


presidents of clubs in Division III: 
Albert A. Phillips of Fitchburg, Mas- 
sachusetts; Raymond L. Hilliard of 
Framingham, Massachusetts; William 
J. Downey of Marlborough, Massa- 
chusetts; Earl F. Barney of North 
Attleboro, Massachusetts; Frank A. 
Boyce of Pawtucket; Carl L, Althans 
of Providence; Louie F. Hoffman of 
Westboro, Massachusetts; Payson H. 
Reed of Whitinsville, Massachusetts; 
Arthur A. Pomfret of Woonsocket, 
Rhode Island and W. Karl Lations of 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Kiwanians of the Waltham, Massa- 
chusetts, club observed Inter-Club Week 
by acting as host to 145 Kiwanians of 
Division V. President John Beattie pre- 
sided and introduced the guest of hon- 
or, Johnny Kelly, winner of the 1935 
marathon race, Immediate Past Gover- 
nor Wesley Enman, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Stephen R. Dow, L. F. Bisch of the 
National Cash Register Company, and 
District Governor Gallagher. Herbert 
Clark, song leader of the Waltham 
club, performed in a creditable manner, 
Past Governor Enman sang, and the 
guest speaker, Mr. Bisch, spoke on the 
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SALEM KIWANIS CLUB 





A “fever chart for committees’”’ has been designed by the Kiwanis Club of Salem, Virginia, to 
stimulate interest among committees for active and constructive work. On the chart shown above 
there is a thermometer for each committee, the members of the committee being listed below. The 
thermometers are marked in the usual manner, indicating the various degrees of temperature— 
cold, lukewarm, warm, hot, red hot, white hot and white hot sizzley. In marking the chart 10 
degrees is given for each committee meeting and written report, 2 degrees for each committeeman 
present, 50 degrees for a worthwhile objective by a specified time, 50 degrees for each new 
or rei d ber and 1 degree for each committeeman present at a club meeting. 
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child. progidy whom the Kiwanis Club of Boston, 
Massachusetts, discovered to have an unusual 


amount of talent on the violin. The club has aided 
him financially and recently it sponsored a violin 
recital the proceeds of which (nearly $400.00) 
will be devoted to the boy’s further education. 


topic “How’s Business?” Governor Gal- 
lagher also spoke briefly on Kiwanis 
conditions. 


The Newton, Massachusetts, club 
which sponsored the Weston-Wayland- 
Sudbury, Massachusetts, club last 


spring, joined them in a joint meeting 
on April 22 at Sudbury for their first 
anniversary meeting. Seventy-four Ki- 
wanians and their wives made up the 
gathering, including Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Dow and “District Secretary 
Everett W. Ireland. President Carlton 
W. Ellms of the Weston-Wayland-Sud- 
bury club gave a short resumé of the 
year’s activities, the Rev. Clifford O. 
Smith of Lexington, Massachusetts, 
gave a very fine address on “The Value 
of Friendship” and President Rupert 
Thompson of the Newton club made a 
short address. John Price of Sudbury 
furnished the musical entertainment. 

On the tenth anniversary of the 
founding of the Everett, Massachu- 
setts, club, 200 Kiwanians from 
Everett, Chelsea, Malden, Revere, Med- 
ford, Stoneham and Salem, Massachu- 
setts met at Everett. Joseph Cou- 
tanche, Lieutenant governor of Divi- 
sion VI and past president of the 
Everett club, was in charge of the ar- 
rangements. Guests of honor included 
Governor Gallagher, George Clarke, of 
the Pawtucket club, District Secretary 
Everett Ireland and E. LeRoy Sweet- 
ser, president of the Everett Rotary 
club. 














UTAH-IDAHO 


AX inter-club meeting during Prog- 
ress Week was held at Spanish 
Fork, Utah, when that club was host 
to Kiwanians from Provo, Nephi, 
Springville and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Past Governor Walter Adams of Provo 
was the speaker for the occasion. His 
message on Kiwanis ideals, progress 
and accomplishments was inspiring and 











impressive. When, after the meeting, 
he was asked for a copy of his speech 
he replied that he had none. And then 
when District Secretary Manwaring 
asked him if the address had been im- 
promptu, Past Governor Adams an- 
swered, “No, I have been working on it 
for nineteen years!” 

President Ferry Faux of the Span- 
ish Fork club presided over the meet- 
ing and turned the program over to 
Elisha Warner, master of ceremonies, 
also of the Spanish Fork club, who 
handled the assignment in a very cap- 
able manner. A chorus of twenty young 
women, led by President Faux, a quar- 
tet of singers from the Nephi club and 
a talented violinist provided unusually 
fine entertainment. Governor David 
Henderson complimented the clubs upon 
their activities, industry and enthu- 
siasm and urged a large attendance at 
the district convention, Lieutenant 
Governor LeRoy Whitehead also gave 
a very interesting talk on district ac- 
tivities and progress. 

Another fine inter-club meeting in- 
cluding dinner, a program and danc- 
ing, was that one held at Ogden, Utah, 
when the club had as its guests 130 
Kiwanians and ladies from the Smith- 
field, Park City and Salt Lake City, 
Utah, clubs. President Irving G. Samp- 
son of the Ogden club presided. The 
principal speaker was Past District 
Governor Alex E. Eberhardt of the 
Salt Lake City club, whose message 
was a masterly exposition on Kiwanis 
progress and accomplishments of its 
ideals and objectives. Bill Johnson of 
the Weber Junior College and his ac- 
companist, Glenn Hansen of the Ogden 
club, provided the musical entertain- 
ment for the visitors. Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Dasil A. Smith took part in the 
program, using for a topic, “The Ideals 












Junior group of boys sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Bayonne, New Jersey, during their inspection 


of this district.” 
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of Kiwanis.” Chairman Clarence Sey- 
bert of the Ogden club and the mem- 
bers of his committee are to be con- 
gratulated on the great success of this 
meeting. 

At the inter-club meeting held in 
Spanish Fork, Kiwanian Loren A. An- 
derson, principal of the Spanish Fork 
High School, toasted the visiting club 
as follows: 

“Fellow Kiwanians: If I were to 
drink a toast to you here tonight, I 
would want a drink which is worthy 
of the toast and I would hope the toast 
would be worthy of the drink. 

“Since my table is supplied only 
with coffee, it will be necessary for me 
to prepare the drink. 

“IT want my drink to contain the 
substance of solidarity and the life- 
giving elements of strength; therefore 
I would ask my Nephi friends to give 
me of their store of fine wheat which, 
like the Nephi club, is full of health 
and strength and vigor. 

“I would sweeten my drink with 
Spanish Fork sugar, the sugar which 
is symbolic of the sweet, wholesome 
friendship of the Spanish Fork club. 

“Of our friends from our education- 
al center of Provo I would borrow wis- 
dom and devotion to give it a rich, 
lasting flavor. 

“T would want my drink to sparkle 
with the rich luster of beauty and love- 
liness which our artist friends from 
Springville could supply. 

“T would ask the Grace of God to fill 
my drink with the spirit of brother- 
hood. 

“T would christen my drink “The 
Spirit of Kiwanis” and would invite 
you all to drink with me to the unity, 
the solidarity, the brotherhood and 
the fellowship of the Kiwanis clubs 


of Bayonne’s Fire Headquarters. Kiwanian James Hogan, chief of the fire department, is in the 


foreground. These boys meet weekly at the United Industries Y. M. 
i Each boy is “fathered” by a Kiwanian who gives him work to 


swimming business. 


C. A. for gymnasium work, 
do in 


return for which the boy receives money for his dues in the boys’ club. 
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_PACIFIC-NORTHWEST __ 








NSPIRING indeed was the confer- 

ence of Division V Kiwanis clubs, 
called into session at Ellensburg, Wash- 
ington, by Lieutenant Governor John 
E. Maley of Omak. Item one upon the 
program was the regular luncheon 
meeting of the host club. Included in 
the menu was a Kiwanis Progress 
Week address by Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor Irwin H. Jones of Wenatchee, 
Washington. Every club of the division 
was represented at the afternoon meet- 
ing. Leaders of discussions included: 
Jack Capell, W. W. Stratton, Harry 
Alexander, J. O. Holland, William 
Clarke, E. E. Samuelson, C. B. Conner, 
Porter Shaffer, T. J. McCain and J. P. 
Richardson, At a well-attended evening 
banquet, following entertainment by 
the visiting Kiwanians, Chuck Wagner 
and Bill Macy led group singing. Then 
Immediate Past Governor O. Hal 
Holmes, Jr. delivered an address which 
brought plaudits from the assemblage. 

The clubs of Washington and Idaho, 
included in Division VI, held their 
spring conference at Pomeroy, Wash- 
ington, under the direction of Lieu- 
tenant Governor John M. Booth of the 
Kellog, Idaho, club. Luncheons for men 
and women occupied the noon hour. 
Business sessions which followed were 
well planned and brought to the dele- 
gates much food for Kiwanis thought. 
Speakers included: Past Lieutenant 
Governors George E. Erb, J. N. Emer- 
son and Emmet Hitchner; A. R. 
Graves, Joe Whalen, Judge Mc- 
Croskey and H. W. Hulbert. Ned Lay- 
ton ef Colfax, Washington, acted as 
song leader. An interesting dinner 
meeting was held, featuring entertain- 
ment from Pomeroy and Lewiston- 
Clarkston, Idaho. As a great climax, 
President Holland of Washington State 
College delivered a talk, “New Empha- 
sis on Public Affairs in Kiwanis,” 
which stressed the definite responsibili- 
ties of Kiwanians toward governmental 
affairs. 

The Rev. S. P. Hagler, Lieutenant 
Governor of Division VII, presided over 
his conference at Walla Walla, Wash- 
ington, on April 10. Every nook and 
corner of Kiwanis lore was explored by 
Kiwanis leaders for the benefit of the 
assembled group. Interesting talks 
were made by Past Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Guy H. Johnson, Dean Lobaugh, 
Carl Nelson, Jesse Ingham and the 
Rev. Hagler. A dinner meeting with 
over 100 in attendance closed the ses- 
sions. Lieutenant Governor Hagler 
gave an inspirational] address on “Ki- 
wanis Idealism.”’ Owing to the tremen- 
dous distances involved in this division, 
the conference at Walla Walla was 
small, but the meeting was intensely 
valuable to the faithful Kiwanians who 
labor on this frontier of Kiwanis. 

The final conference of the season 
was called to order at Mount Vernon, 
Washington on April 15 by Lieutenant 
Governor J. Percy Copp of New West- 
minster, B.C. Nine clubs of Division 


I responded to the call, including the 
far-away club of Port Angeles, whose 
members crossed Puget Sound in a 
speed boat to attend. Following a 
friendly luncheon with the host club 
members, Lieutenant Governor Copp 
presented a well thought-out series of 
talks by Leo Sweeney, Ken G. Mac- 
Kenzie, W. L. Bailey, Roy Vaughan, 
Roy Shields and Past Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor John E. Van Cleve. District Gov- 
ernor R. George McCuish of Van- 
couver, B. C., presented the final ad- 
dress of the day upon the topic, “Ki- 
wanis Progress.” As the host division 
for the district convention to be held 
in Vancouver, B.C., August 19-21, the 
ten clubs of this section are determined 
to bring practically every member to 
the British Columbia city. 

The President of the Vancouver, 
B. C., club, E. F. L. Sturdee, has ap- 
pointed a Central Contro] Committee in 
connection with the forthcoming dis- 
trict convention under Chairman 
Charles E. Thompson. Members of this 
group are C. L. McDonald, W. M. Car- 
son, N. W. Douglas, George M. Millar 
and Fred J. Elkins, convention secre- 
tary. Publicity will be handled by J. F. 
Price. On Sunday evening, August 19, 
a great symphony concert will be given 
in Malkin Memorial Bowl, Stanley 
Park, adjoining the Kiwanis Interna- 
tion Good Will Memorial to Warren G. 
Harding. At this same site on the clos- 
ing day of the convention (Internation- 
al Day) the tenth anniversary of the 
dedication of the Harding Memorial 
will be recognized. Many of the great 
leaders of Kiwanis International will 
travel to Vancouver for this occasion. 








ILLINOIS-EASTERN IOWA _ 


ROGRESS Week was observed by 

the Illinois-Eastern Iowa District 
with the holding of four inter-divi- 
sional meetings. On April 9 the De- 
catur, Illinois, club was host to nine 
other clubs, with International Trustee 
A. Copeland Callen the principal 
speaker. On the same evening the 
Galesburg, Illinois, club was host to a 
number of clubs Which were addressed 
by Past International President Carl 
Endicott. On the following evening the 
Aurora, Illinois, club was host at an 
inter-divisional meeting, at which time 
Past President Endicott was the 
speaker. On Apri] 12 the Evanston, 
Illinois, club held a big meeting of a 
like nature, having as its guest speaker 
Immediate Past International Presi- 
dent Joshua L. Johns. 

The district has “been very active in 
lining up about 150 to take the special 
train to San Antonio for the conven- 
tion. All Kiwanians and members of 
their families who had previously at- 
tended an International Convention 
were charter members of the new or- 
ganization within the district, the 
Alamo Club. All those expressing their 
intention to attend the International 
Convention this year were received into 
membership, This club staged a big 
social affair at Hotel Sherman in Chi- 
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Billy Hawkins, age 7, is seen here receiving 
dental treatment at the Washington grade school 
where the Kiwanis Club of Danville, Illinois, 
operates a free dental clinic for needy school 
children. The dentist putting Billy’s teeth in con- 
dition is Dr. L. G. McMillan, a member of the 
Kiwanis club. 
cago on April 26 in order to stimulate 
interest in the Convention. Ray Blunt, 
past district secretary, organizer of the 


Alamo Club, was master-in-charge. 


GEORGIA 
ETTER, GEORGIA, was host at 
the second divisional meeting of 

Division VIII on March 26 when there 
was a 100 per cent attendance record; 
all members of the eight clubs in the 
division were present, making a total 
attendance of 100. District Governor 
Gordon G. Singleton and Mrs. Single- 
ton were guests of honor. In his ad- 
dress Governor Singleton stressed the 
value of the human and spiritual side 
of life rather than the material. He 
also pointed out the importance of hav- 
ing representations at the Internation- 
al Convention at San Antonio and at 
the district convention in Savannah, 
Georgia, in October. Other short talks 
at the meeting were made by George 
W. Urquhart, past lieutenant governor 
and past president of the Savannah 
club, and C. C. Mosley, an active mem- 
ber of the Lyons, Georgia, club. 

Fine fellowship marked the division- 
al meeting of Division VI held at Mad- 
ison early this spring when representa- 
tives from the following clubs were 
present: Augusta, Covington, Eaton- 
ton, Madison, Monroe, Warrenton and 
Washington. The principal address 
was made by Governor Gordon Single- 
ton and it was a truly fine one. The 
musical feature was the singing of a 
double quartet made up of past pres- 
idents from the Washington club. 

With 118 Kiwanians present Divi- 
sion VII held a divisional meeting on 
March 26 at Athens with representa- 
tives from Commerce, Winder, Toccoa, 
Athens, Gainesville, Cornelia, and El- 
berton. After dinner and introduction 
of the members of the various clubs 
each program was sponsored by clubs 
of the various cities represented. En- 
tertainment features were excellent. 
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Practical Vocational Guidance Program 


at Inglewood, California 
By JOHN P. PETERSON 


Chairman, Committee on Vocational Guidance 


N MAY 31, 1934 the Vocational 
OC) Guidance Committee of the 

Inglewood Kiwanis club held 
its major event of the year at ‘the 
Inglewood Union High School. This 
was in the form of what we think is 
a practical guidance program. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, in the facts 
that he gathered from questionnaires 
and government statistics, found that 
in the vast majority of cases, the one 
special choice which turned the lives 
of men upward instead of downward, 
was made between the ages of 14 and 
20. He also found that in general 
girls make decisions at a somewhat 
earlier age than boys. This is be- 
cause girls are usually more mature 
than boys of the same age. 

When the details of the plan were 
disclosed to the local high school au- 
thorities, they were received enthusi- 
astically. It was thought by them that 
it would fill a drastic need in the 
school. An outside influence such as 
a service club can make ‘a program 
like this more impressive than if the 
school itself were putting it on alone. 
The first step toward carrying out 
the program was the giving of a 
questionnaire to each student in the 
school. It merely asked the student 
what were his first, second and third 
choices for life’s work. There was 
no long list of vocations to confuse 
his mind. What we wanted was to 
draw from him, or her, the conclusions 
they had already formed. We wanted 
the choice to come from within the 
pupils’ own minds, not from a list. 

The response was unanimous. There 
were 756 boys all of whom re- 
turned the completed questionnaires. 
Among the first choices there were 
listed 65 professions. Following are 
a few of the professions receiving the 
greatest number of choices: aviation, 
general business, civil engineering, 
physicians and surgeons, music, law, 
radio, welding. There was a great 
general trend toward the mechanical 
professions. The 22 highest ranking 
professions were chosen and the re- 
mainder of the boys were fitted in on 
their second or third choice. A speaker 
was obtained for each of these 22 
groups. Our aim was to obtain the best 
qualified man in Los Angeles County 
for each group, keeping in mind the 
fact that each boy wanted practical in- 
formation, not a lecture. We did not 
fall short of this aim. The best men 
were the most willing to participate. 
The club members were called upon to 
obtain the speakers, and to assist in 
many other ways, thus making it a 
club project. 





There were 718 girls, all of whom 
returned completed questionnaires. 
Among the first choices there were 40 
professions listed. Those ranking 
highest were: secretarial, stenography, 
teaching, nursing, music, cosmetology, 
costume designing and home-making. 
The general trend among the girls 
seemed to be toward business and the 
professions. 

To attempt to give the girls as com- 
plete a program as outlined for the 
boys seemed too great a task. How- 
ever we believe they had as good a 
time and got as much benefit out of 
the event as the boys. The girls all 
met in the assembly hall at the same 
time the boys were having their 
different meetings. We were fortun- 
ate in obtaining for them, Alma Whit- 
aker, who is a nationally prominent 
newspaper woman and writer, and 
whose hobby is vocational guidance 
for women. She brought with her 
four other women, each at the top in 
her own profession, so the girls also 
had a vocational guidance feast. 

On the chosen date, at noon, the 
Kiwanis club met at the high school 
cafeteria for their regular meeting. 
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Present at this meeting as our guests 
were the men and women speakers and 
the school authorities. As each speak- 
er arrived, he was met by a messenger 
chosen from the group of boys to 
whom he was to speak. This messen- 
ger conducted him to the luncheon 
room. The luncheon lasted one hour. 
The progam consisted chiefly of in- 
troducing the speakers. The luncheon 
adjourned promptly and each speaker 
and his Kiwanis sponsor was con- 
ducted to his classroom, where all the 
students of his group were already 
seated, and their roll called. In this 
way, each student was accounted for. 
Each speaker had been presented 
with an outline of what we thought 
the students wanted to know. This 
outline asked for the possibilities, fu- 
ture, rewards, working conditions, es- 
sentials for success, the necessary 
preparations, the cost of preparation, 
etc., also the disadvantages of the pro- 
fession. These students wanted an 
unbiased discussion of the profession. 
If the requirements are too high or 
the rewards too low, now is the time 
to find out. Then there was adequate 
time for questions from the students. 
The success of this event greatly 
surpassed our most extravagant hopes. 
Every individual who participated was 
well repaid. The speakers were 
thrilled, the school authorities were 
jubilant, the students were inspired 
and the Kiwanis club proclaimed it 
the greatest thing in vocational guid- 
ance they had ever accomplished. 
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Back row, left to right: Leon T. David, Professor of Law School, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Chaplin Rentz of U. S. Navy; Mr. Roberts, Director of Physical Education and Professor 
Weatherhead, Dean of Architecture, University of Southern California; Joseph H. Stace, Vice 
President, Los Angeles Conservation Corps; J. Calvin Cooley, Photographer; Les Luce, Kiwanian. 
Third row: Kiwanians Roy Rosenberg, Dr. John B. Peterson; Al Rogers; William Green Hale, 
Dean of Law School and Dr. Junius Merrian, Professor of Education, University of California; 
Professor George Green, Superintendent Inglewood High School; Tom Elson, Principal, Alexander 
High School; Henson Faris, Kiwanian. 
Woodie Morrow, Kiwanian; Scott Isbell, radio dealer; Herb Thompson, Kiwanian; 


Second row: 


John G. Schaffer, Professor of Banking and Finance, U. of S. C.; H. E. Hess, Frank Wiggins 
Trade School; Roy Hoffman, Machinist; Ed Campbell, Kiwanian. 
First row: Homer Lewis, Kiwanian; Mrs. Chouinard of Chouinard School of Art; Florence 


Gill, Walt Disney Studio; Henrietta Gloff, Santa Fe Railway; Anna Feinfeldt, Attorney; Winifred 
Ziegler, accompanist for Miss Gill; Wilson Carter, 1934 President of Kiwanis Club, Inglewood; 
Mark Goodnou, Professor of Journalism, University of Southern California. 
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® Escanaba, Michigan, Takes 
Part in Smelt Jamboree 

One of the projects of the Kiwanis 
Club of Escanaba, Michigan, is par- 
ticipation in the Upper Michigan Smelt 
Run Jamboree. Millions of smelt 
make their annual run up the streams 
emptying into Green Bay and northern 
Lake Michigan. They are so plentiful 
that for every million caught a like 
number gets away. During the smelt 
run a carnival spirit grips the entire 
area. Business affairs are pushed to 
the rear and the club’s finny friends 
are received with pomp and ceremony. 
The monster torch-light jamboree pa- 
rade is a colorful event in which thou- 
sands of people participate. The 
Escanaba club’s decorated car was one 
of the gems of the parade. 

The club forwarded fresh-caught 
smelt to 92 clubs in several states, the 
combined weight of the shipment be- 
ing 4,710 pounds—almost two and 
one-half tons. International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker was the happy re- 
cipient of one box of smelt. 

The Escanaba club will continue its 
tourist promotion program as a civic 
service project. It will gladly help 
any Kiwanians to plan their summer 
vacations in the Upper Peninsula of 
Michigan. 





Club Acctivities 


These Stories coming from different sized cities 
show how Kiwanis Objects are transformed into 
realities. Can your club use any of these ideas? 


@ Sunbury, Pennsylvania, 
Donates Magazine Subscriptions 


The librarian at the U. S. North- 
eastern Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, wrote to International 
Headquarters recently, saying, that he 
had had several requests for The Ki- 
wanis Magazine. Owing to the large 
number of libraries and institutions of 
various kinds that desire to receive the 
Magazine regularly, the cost would be 
too great for Kiwanis Internationa] to 
stand the expense and so the matter is 
generally left to the will of the local 
Kiwanis club or the nearest club. In 
this case the matter was taken up with 
the Kiwanis Club of Sunbury, which 
responded nobly. Not only did it take 
out a subscription for the penitentiary, 
but one for the Sunbury Y. M. C. A. 


as well. Appreciation is hereby ex- 
tended. Here is an idea for other 
clubs. 


® Caldwell, Idaho, to 


Sponsor Rose Show 


The ambition of the Kiwanis Club of 
Caldwell is to make its home town fa- 
mous for beautiful homes and gardens. 
Along this line the members of the 
club are busy sponsoring the Caldwell 
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Rose Show under the auspices of the 
Caldwell Rose Society which is a mem- 
ber of the American Rose Society. The 
rose show is being financed by the 
First National Bank of Idaho under 
the management of Kiwanian Ken- 
neth Stringfield. The American Rose 
Society has the ambitious program of 
making a public or municipal rose gar- 
den. Caldwell Kiwanians are of the 
opinion that beautiful gardens and 
lawns are an outward manifestation 
of an interest in the finer things of 
life. 


® Kirksville, Missouri, to 
Sponsor Excursion for Students 

There is a great need these days, in 
the opinion of this club, to re-enthuse 
Americans with the principles taught 
by the great founders and saviors of 
the republic, so President George H. 
Jamison has written nearly one hun- 
dred letters to the high schools of 
Missouri proposing an excursion to 
Springfield, Illinois, to visit the tomb 
of Lincoln, The purpose of the trip 
will be to inculcate love of country 
and a greater appreciation of our gov- 
ernment and native land. Many letters 
have already been received and the ex- 
cursion, which will probably be made 
in June, bids fair to be a great success. 





oh 


Queen of Smeltiana and her royal court at the Upper Michigan Smelt Run Jamboree in which the Kiwanis Club of Escanaba, Michigan, participated. At 
the right is Kiwanian Harry W. Long, Kingfish of Smeltiana. 
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® Oak Park, Illinois, to 
Hold Third Annual Picnic 


On Sunday, June 23, the Oak Park 
club will hold its third annual picnic 
at the Countryside Picnic Grove and 
Athletic Field. This event has been 
one of the outstanding affairs of the 
club and this year there is an extra 
attraction. The club is sponsoring a 
soft ball championship movement and 
Lieutenant Governor Clare Bullen has 
donated a very beautiful cup, now in 
the possession of the Oak Park club. 
Governor Bullen has informed Oak 
Park members that they must defend 
their right to its possession at their 
picnic on June 23 and so the club has 
issued a challenge to all clubs in Di- 
vision II of the Illinois-Eastern Iowa 
District to play the usual nine-inning 
game at that time for the cup. The 
winning team will have possession of 
the cup until another club in the divi- 
sion wins it from them. Rules are 
being formulated by the Oak Park 
club for this contest and there will be 
some regulation for deciding who shall 
finally retain the cup and be declared 
soft-ball champions of Division II. 

Any clubs wishing to accept this 
challenge should get in touch with Dr. 
Walter A. Luehring, baseball chair- 
man, 900 S. Oak Park Avenue, Oak 
Park, Illinois, Euclid 8946. 


®@ Danville, Kentucky, Active 
In Under-Privileged Child Work 


The Kiwanis dental clinic is a proj- 
ect to which the members of the Dan- 
ville club point with pardonable pride. 
It was in 1934 that the club took over 
the work of the clinic which had been 
organized in 19382 by a Red Cross 
nurse. Immediately upon taking over 
the work of the clinic, the club pur- 
chased additional necessary instru- 
ments and an electric machine. Money 
for this equipment was raised by a 
minstrel show put on by the club. Since 
the Kiwanians took the clinic as a 
project 217 children and 39 adult pa- 
tients have been benefited. At the 
present time five dentists are giving 
their services at five clinics held each 
month. The two Kiwanian dentist 
members are M, E. Huffman and 
Kingsley Miller. 

Another worthy activity of the Dan- 
ville club is their “fathering” of needy 
boys. The Boyle County Chapter of 
the Red Cross has obtained the names 
of needy, fatherless boys who come 
from homes where there is insufficient 
support and lack of finances and each 
of the 19 members has agreed to help 
one boy. The school work of the boys 
is carefully watched, as well as their 
moral character, and the members of 
the club have given the older boys 
various jobs and a means of earning 
money. As a result of this splendid 
supervision the boys are developing 
into useful American citizens—surely 
a worthy project for any club. 
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A bald cypress (the only one of its kind in the City Park,) being pianted with proper ceremonies 
by the Boy Scout troop which is directed by the Kiwanis Club of Independence, Kansas. The club 
expects to plant a different tree each year—a tree different from any other kind already in the park. 











Fifteen young men and their coach will find it easy to remember the 1934 football season and its 

colorful incidents and struggles. Over $100 worth of leather jackets were provided them by the 

Kiwanis Club of Pharr, Texas, which takes a great interest in these lads who are frequently 
guests of the club at their meeting. 














One of the major activities of the Kiwanis Club of Danville, Kentucky, is the dental clinic which 


it sponsors five times « month. 

















For a period of eight or ten weeks each summer the Kiwanis Chub of Lexington, North Carolina, 

has conducted a preventorium camp for under-privileged children just outside the city of Lexington. 

This picture of the 18 girls and 12 boys was made at the end of last summer’s camp, after the 

children had spent ten weeks there, gaining on the average of nearly ten pounds. The club is 
now in the midst of plans for this season’s camp work. 





ore 


the Kiwanis Club of Corbin, 


See 


Safety by F. R. Trollion before 





At the conclusion of a talk on 

Kentucky, President Robert A. Blair led a group of boys into the room and stated that the talk 

had been immediately successful for the lads were members of the newly organized Schoolboy 

Patrol. It was a clever surprise to the speaker and to the members of the club, but President Blair 
had been hard at work for several weeks organizing the patrol, shown above. 





A real civic asset is the “K" Boys Band which the Kiwanis Club of Longview, Washington, has 


sponsoring for six years. 
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@ Lake Forest, Illinois, 
Interested in Safety Measures 


After a splendid meeting under the 
direction of the Safety Committee, the 
club unanimously adopted the follow- 
ing resolution, which was sent to the 
Governor of Illinois: 

“Whereas, the safety of the children 
and all other citizens is seriously im- 
periled by widespread misuse of the 
automobile, and, 

“Whereas, no time should be lost in 
the enactment of legislation tending to 
prevent reckless driving, 

“Be it Resolved, by the Kiwanis Club 
of Lake Forest, Illinois, that our Leg- 
islature and our Governor be urged to 
give earnest consideration to the driv- 
ers’ license bills and the drivers’ finan- 
cial responsibility bills and to such 
other proposed legislation as will in- 
crease the safety of our streets and 
highways.” 

The club feels that it is a civic re- 
sponsibility to make known its sup- 
port of these worthy measures for the 
guidance of representatives in Spring- 
field. 


®@ Connellsville, Pennsylvania, 
Reviews Its Activities 


At a recent meeting of the club a 
history was presented of the work done 
by the club, whose chief objective is 
service to under-privileged children. 
The presence at the meeting of a little 
girl for whom the club had purchased 
an artificial limb drove home the 
worthiness of this work. D. S. Newill, 
chairman of the Under-Privileged 
Child Committee, reported that the 
earnest beginning of this major activ- 
ity began in 1925 with the hospitaliza- 
tion of a child at the Conemaugh Val- 
ley Memorial Hospital in Johnstown. 
This case was quickly followed by 25 
others in the same hospital. The rec- 
ords of the club disclose a total expen- 
diture of over $5,700.00 in this splen- 
did work. 


®@ Port Clinton, Ohio, Has 
Effective Plan for Kiwanis Education 


The Kiwanis Education Committee 
of this club outlined at the beginning 
of the year four major objectives for 
its work during 1935. These included 
the issuance of a monthly bulletin con- 
taining suggestions and references to 
interesting articles in The Kiwanis 
Magazine; the securing of four speak- 
ers throughout the year to speak on 
the subject of Kiwanis; the use of 
every effort to bring about greater par- 
ticipation on the part of the club in 
state and sectional meetings by ade- 
quate representation and subsequent 
reports; and the proper presentation 
and education of all new members. 

This idea of taking a line or two of 
quotations from the Magazine with 
page references, or a paragraph with 
the heading “Do You Know That,” 
followed by definite statements that 
were covered in the current issue is 
very effective. 
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@ Chanute, Kansas, Has Annual 
Party for Octogenarians 


Back in 1923 during the presidency 
of Charles F. Jones (still an active 
member) the club originated the cus- 
tom of giving a party for all old peo- 
ple of the vicinity who were 80 years 
of age or over. There has been such a 
party every year since and the number 
of guests has averaged about forty 
during that time. Personal invitations 
are issued to the old people and trans- 
portation to and from the party is 
furnished by Kiwanians. A substantial 
supper is served, with special thought 
given to a suitable menu, and a carna- 
tion or some other little remembrance 
of the occasion is given each guest. Old 
songs and various forms of entertain- 
ment sprinkled with reminiscences 
make these parties high spots of the 
year for many of the old people. And 
the members of the club enjoy them 
quite as much as do their guests. 


@ Grand Nonsense at Santa Fe, 
New Mexico, Inter-Club Meeting 


The Kiwanis Club of Albuquerque 
and in particular that heretofore un- 
suspected impresario, Kenneth C. Bal- 
comb, had several hundred people roll- 
ing off their chairs in Santa Fe re- 
cently when they staged one of the 
most clever performances in the his- 
tory of foolishness in New Mexico. 

With Governor Clyde Tingley and 
Mrs. Tingley as guests of honor, they 
lampooned the action in the state legis- 
lature when it developed that the 
school funds had disappeared, causing 
great consternation. It was found that 
the disappearance of all the funds was 
due to heavy expenditures from that 
source to repair the executive mansion, 
build irrigation ditches for one of the 
representatives and to rehabilitate the 
Rio Grande mosquito fleet. The assem- 
bly promptly killed a serverance tax 
under which it was proposed that bar- 
bers would add 10c to the cost of a 
hair cut, the idea being killed with the 
song: 

“No, no, sang the legislature, 

A thousand times no,— 
That’s a good bill to forget; 
No, no, a thousand times no, 
We think that idea’s all wet.” 

“Don’t give that polecat Pepperday 
nothing,” declaimed Governor Tingley 
(impersonated by Balcomb) in the 
course of a fiery speech, referring to 
the giving out of news to Dana John- 
son (editor of a Santa Fe paper) and 
his Boy Friend Bronson Cutting (he’s 
a United States Senator now). 

Before the governor was ushered in 
Speaker Arthur White said, “Now 
listen, the governor comes from that 
center of culture and seat of learning, 
the metropolis of Albuquerque and I 
want you guys to act like gentlemen. 
Be sure above all things to watch your 
grammar. [ have noticed that at times 
some of you use the word ‘aint’, You 
must be careful, by all means, not to 
say aint.” 

One bill was unanimously rejected 








by the legislature—the one which 
would enable only lawyers to draw 
wills, pay, breath, pictures, cards and 
on the bank. 

On the subject of relief the delega- 
tion demanded, “Tingley Bells, what 
we want is cash; double dose of pie 
and cake and less of corn beef hash.” 

Callie Long, sister of the Kingfish, 
was the belligerent leader of a child 


labor amendment delegation which 
proved that everybody works but 
Father. 


On the motion of Representative 
Seezer the oil companies were given 
the state house with the highway de- 
partment thrown in. 

There were a lot of other equally 
foolish skits which kept the audience 
of some 200 in spasms of laughter. 
The lines and lyrics were by Kenneth 
Balcomb, Carey Holbrook and Colbert 
C. Root. Editorial comment in Santa 
Fe said the whole thing was a superb 
demonstration of inter-city sociability 
and that members of the Kiwanis Club 
of Albuquerque were very good adver- 
tisers of their town. 


@ Pittsburg, Kansas, 
is a Busy Club 


The Under-Privileged Child Commit- 
tee of this club, in codperation with 
the parent-teacher association of the 
city, is providing noon meals daily for 
about 200 children in five city elemen- 
tary schools. The club was also respon- 
sible for furnishing a large part of the 
cooking equipment used for this pur- 
pose. 

In a recent survey the club found 
that 146 children in.the city schools 
had five or more’cavities in their teeth, 
with the children’s parents financially 
unable to provide dental care. The club 
immediately set to work interviewing 
dentists in the city who could take care 
of this work. 

In addition to these enterprises, the 
club helped to raise $350.00 for the 
support of the boy scouts of Pittsburg. 


® San Diego, California, 
Holds Essay Contest 


This club held a very successful es- 
say contest among students of the Her- 
bert Hoover High School on the sub- 
ject of “We Build,” with prizes of 
$15.00, $10.00, and $5.00 given to 
the winners. Miss Elizabeth Lawrence 
won first prize with her essay in which 
she concluded with this thought: “It 
is for us to choose whether our con- 
struction shall be a torture chamber of 
distorted plans, constructed of gro- 
tesque materials, and peopled with the 
spectres of failure, or whether it shall 
be a towering memorial to honest ef- 
fort and achievement.” 

A Chinese student, Som Ching, won 
second prize. In his essay he said 
that materials by themselves were 
nothing, that it was man’s ideas that 
made buildings. He made the claim, 
which seems to be the opinion of many 
editors, that despite all the material- 
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istic advances we seem to have made, 
we have really advanced very little 
and that the present age cannot com- 
pare with the Renaissance period for 
art, with the Elizabethan period for 
literature and drama, and that in the 
field of music there are no Beethovens, 
Wagners, Chopins or Mozarts. In 
philosophy we have no Socrates or 
Plato. 

Oliver King Smith was winner of the 
third prize. 

Kiwanian Floyd A. Johnson is prin- 
cipal of the above-mentioned high 
school. 


@ Rochester, Indiana, Presents 
Plaque to Circus Corporation 


Besides promoting the ideals of Ki- 
wanis, the Rochester club acts as the 
city’s commercial and civic organiza- 
tion. Recently it presented a bronze 
plaque to the new Cole Brothers Circus 
which is under the direction of Jess 
Adkins, former manager of the Hagen- 
beck-Wallace Circus, and Zach Terrell, 
formerly of the Sells-Floto Circus and 
more recently of the Live Power Ex- 
hibit at A Century of Progress Expo- 
sition in Chicago. The plaque bears 
the following inscription: 

“A community’s appreciation to Jess 
Adkins, Zach Terrell and Associates 
for adopting voluntarily our city as 
the home of the Indiana Circus Cor- 
poration; for the prosperity and fame 
brought to our door. The Kiwanis Club 
of Rochester, Indiana.” 

In addition to the plaque, beautiful 
stand lamps, appropriately inscribed, 
were presented to Jess Murden and 
C. A. Bradley, both of whom are direc- 
tors of the new circus. These were in 
recognition of their splendid services 
in bringing to the community the new 
million dollar corporation. 








The Kiwanis 


Club of Rochester, 
sented this bronze plaque to Jess Adkins, left, 
and Zach Terrell, owners of the Cole Brothers 
Circus, in appreciation of the fame and prosper- 
ity brought to the city by the circus corporation. 


Indiana, pre 
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Belleville, Ontario—Over 200 boys 
of teen age participated in the K-Y 
Hockey League which this club and 
the Y.M.C.A. of Belleville conducted. 
The boys showed tremendous enthus- 
iasm for this activity. 

Another recent project of the club 
was the complete outfitting of a family 
of five children with new clothing and 
footwear as a fresh start following 
their being quarantined with scarlet 
fever. Still another piece of commend- 
able work was the elaborate program 
of music, song, dances and recitations 
which the club put on recently for the 
entertainment of the inmates of the 
County House of Refuge. 


St. Clair Shores, Michigan—The 
practice of this club of having two 
high school senior boys at each club 
meeting to give a short talk on any 
subject of their own choosing has 
evoked such favorable comments not 
only from club members but from the 
guest speakers, that St. Clair Shore 
Kiwanians recommend the plan to 
other clubs. The members are not 
sure whether or not the boys are hav- 
ing competition among themselves, but 
each one seems to be striving to outdo 
his predecessors in the type and topic 
ef his discussion, so that both the boys 
and the club members are profiting by 
the rivalry. 


Muskogee, Oklahoma—A fine Junior 
Police Corps in the city schools is be- 
ing directed by the club, which has 
spent a large sum for equipment such 
as badges, belts, certificates and flags. 
The club is also maintaining super- 
vision over the school luncheon fund 
which is being used to provide meals 
to under-nourished and improperly 
fed school children. 


Lawrence, Massachusetts—One of 
the outstanding social successes of the 
club was its eleventh annual Kiwanis 
Costume Ball held for the purpose of 
obtaining funds for the under-privi- 
leged child fund. Thirteen hundred 
people attended the affair. 


Amarillo, Texas—Along with its 
work in citizenship, the Public Affairs 
Committee recently concentrated on 
a Safety First Campaign in Amarillo. 
They contacted officials of the rail- 
roads concerning dangerous crossings 
and have the promise of the erection 
of lighted signs and a possibility of 
two underpasses being constructed on 
two of the city’s heavy traffic over- 
passes. Not only was this program 
carried into the schools, newspapers 
and radio stations, but all churches of 
the city devoted a service to the cam- 
paign on a recent Sunday. 


Vancouver, British Columbia—The 
annual show of the Vancouver club 
was a great success. “The Red Mill” 
was put on for six days with a gross 
gate of $11,000.00. 


Nephi, Utah—In connection with 
its rural and urban relations activity, 
the club has been conducting a series 
of good will tours and get-acquainted 
parties. The most recent one of these 
was at Mona, with 200 from that town 
and 175 from Nephi present. The 
program consisted of short talks on 
good will and musical numbers, fol- 
lowed with a dance. The club feels 
that these tours are doing much to- 
ward creating a more friendly spirit 
between neighboring towns. 


Noranda, Ontario—The boys’ coun- 
cil is sponsoring .eight hockey teams 
made up of 100 boys from 10 to 16 
years of age, each team playing one 
game a week, A medical examination is 
required of each boy enrolled, the Ki- 
wanis club providing this service if the 
parents of the boys cannot afford it. 





Chester, Pennsylvania—Every year 
the club awards a Kiwanis Service 
Medal to the most outstanding citizen 
of Delaware County. The committee 
making the selection, appointed by 
Kiwanian J. Paul Palmer, past presi- 
dent of the club, was unanimous in its 
selection of John G. Pew for his un- 
tiring work in helping the unfortunate 
people of the county and for heading 
a number of civic organizations during 
1934. 


Caldwell-West Essex, New Jersey— 
The 1935 edition of “Kiwanis Kapers”’ 
was presented on three days for the 
benefit of the club’s charity fund. The 
advertising in their program covered 
all the expenses of the show so that 
every ticket sold represented a direct 
contribution to the fund. Approximate- 
ly $1300.00 was realized. 


Flint, Michigan—Over $1100 was 
cleared for the under-privileged child 
fund at the third annual minstrel 
show which drew a crowd of 2400. 
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Red Wing, Minnesota—The com- 
pletion of a truly noble undertaking 
called for a proper ceremonial which 
the club observed recently when the 
Stairway Committee presented a “paid 
in full’ note for the balance due on 
the $11,000 stairway up Mt. La- 
Grange. This had been one of the 
major objectives of the club for sev- 
eral years and the stairs stand as a 
memorial to the untiring efforts of 
Red Wing Kiwanians. 


Pullman, Washington—A most in- 
teresting affair was held at Pullman 
recently when the Kiwanians staged 
their annual farmers’ meeting. Fred 
Forrest, agriculture chairman, had 
charge of the program consisting of 
special music, stunts, prizes and two 
brief talks by experts from the U. S. 
Soil Erosion Service and the College 
Division of Agricultural Extension. 
Forty-four farmers enjoyed the event. 


Independence, Kansas—The music 
committee of this club is doing some 
outstanding work under the leadership 
of Earl Hille and Elmer Page, both 
of them fine musicians. Every year 
the club sponsors a music festival for 
the high school boys and girls in the 
community and throughout the year 
there are various worthwhile music 
appreciation contests. 


Bend, Oregon—lIn connection with 
its vocational guidance work, the 
club keeps a check on all lines of busi- 
ness in Bend to ascertain when the 
various merchants need an extra boy 
for Saturday business. The high 
school boys who desire odd jobs are 
then given a preference as to what 
they would like to do. For example, 
if a boy is interested in the grocery 
business, he is given a job in a gro- 
cery store, or if he prefers the garage 
business, he is given a place there. 
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The Kiwanis Club of Los Angeles, California, made up this chart which shows the division of the 

committees under First Vice-President Walter Luer and Second Vice-President Harry W. Moor. 

These two men meet with the respective committees and act as their counselors. The club finds 
that this system is working out splendidly. 
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Farmers Take Charge of Rockford, Illinois, Meeting 


By GEORGE ISHERWOOD, Vice-President, and GUY WILLIAMS, 


Publicity Chairman, Kiwanis Club of Rockford 


HE OLD, gray farm mare “ain’t 
what she used to be,” by a long 
shot, even with liberal doses of Dr. 
Uncle Sam’s AAA medicine. But in 
spite of her general run down condi- 
tion and being just about able to stand 
up and munch refreshments, over 100 
Grangers, honest-to-God farmers of 
Winnebago County in Northern IIli- 
nois, took entire charge of the pro- 
gram at a regular noon-day meeting 
of the Rockford club, as the club’s 
guests. 

It was hard to tell city chaps from 
country lads. Nobody had any oat 
straws between their teeth, nor trou- 
sers tucked in boots. Shoes from the 
country left no wider tracks than the 
big business men’s number nines. 

A Grange, if you don’t happen to un- 
derstand, are sort of a _ semi-secret 
farmer’s lodge. Maw and Paw, the 
baby and all the kids, along with the 
hired man and his gal, sit right in to- 
gether at the meetings. This isn’t such 
a bad idea at that—because Maw 
knows where Paw and the kids are 
and what they’re up to and who the 
hired man is sparking. 

Rural Northern, Illinois is pretty 
well organized into grange communi- 
ties. Any farm problem affecting 
farm activities is taken up by the lo- 
cals and referred to a county organi- 
zation for action—and when _ the 
County Grange speaks through its 


officers, the politicians, preachers, law- 
yers and business men sit right up and 
take notice. 

When the County Grange Master 
announced at the Rockford meeting 
that Masters, other officers and mem- 
bers from some twenty granges, were 
present at this Kiwanis meeting, the 
Rockford Committee on Agriculture 
could have stood up and_ stretched 
their chests but they only grinned. 

Grangers were sandwiched with Ki- 
wanians at the meal tables and this 
mixing acquainted farmers and busi- 
ness men. Then there was something 
else to talk about besides ‘“How’s 
business?” 

But the program—that is where 
the Grangers and the Granges shown. 
The hour and a half luncheon and 
program period was much too short 
for the Grange juveniles with their 
tin whistle and stick band, the sub- 
urban fiddle caressers, the corn-field 
tenor and the old-fashioned farmer 
skit that would have taken first hon- 
ors on any vaudeville circuit—all done 
by members of different granges. 

A short talk by the State Secretary, 
telling about the Granges, how, when 
and where organized, what they are 
trying to do, wound up a meeting 
that could be duplicated by any club 
in any community and will make a 
program that the community will talk 
about for months. 


A. Home Modernization Exposition and Automobile 
Show Sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of 
Oil City, Pennsylvania 


HE Home Modernization Exposi- 

tion and Automobile Show sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Oil City, Penn- 
sylvania, was a great success and was 
generally acclaimed as the most con- 
structive piece of community service 
rendered in several years. 

The show was held on the second and 
third floors of a garage, a three-story 
modern steel and concrete structure, 
the upper floors being reached by 
means of ramps. The location was 
ideal, being centrally situated and 
having about 26,000 cubic feet of 
space available. 

Forty-eight exhibitors participated 
in the show, 35 displaying and demon- 
strating home modernization equip- 
ment and materials and 13 auto deal- 
ers exhibiting 62 different models of 
the latest autos and trucks. The auto 
show occupied the entire space of the 
second floor, while the home modern- 
ization exhibit was located on the 
third floor. 

The entire Kiwanis membership of 





82 worked whole-heartedly on the 
project, which is the main reason for 
its success. Twelve directors headed 
the 12 committees and the plans were 
carefully made and carried into exe- 
cution. The publicity committee aug- 
mented the usual newspaper adver- 
tising by creating interest in the show 
through the medium of offering prizes 
to junior high and high school stu- 
dents in essay and poster contests. 
The essay contests were on two sub- 
jects: “Better Homes and Families as 
a Result of Home Modernization” for 
the junior high contestants and 
“Beneficial Effects of Home Modern- 
ization on the National Economic Sys- 
tem” for the senior high entrants. A 
number of excellent essays were pre- 
sented and the posters proved the ex- 
istence of considerable talent in the 
city’s schools. Posters were used for 


display purposes during the show. The 
winners in the contests were awarded 
cash prizes and tickets to the show. 

The 


Home Modernization Exposi- 
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tion and Auto Show was a fitting fol- 
low-up of the canvass made in the Oil 
City area by the Better Housing 
Bureau of the Federal Government, 
which conducted a survey to determine 
what local projects were available. 
The Federal bureau was given a booth 
at the show and literature was dis- 
tributed and the manner of aid ex- 
plained. 

The general committee arranged = 
number of additional features to at- 
tract interest in the show. A musical 
program was presented by an orches- 
tra each evening, and a style show one 
evening when more than 1100 persons 
attended. On another evening a space 
was roped off in front of the orchestra 
platform for dancing. A public address 
system that covered both floors of the 
show was utilized for announcements 
and oral advertising. 

The impetus given to business as a 
result of the show, local merchants co- 
Operating by holding special sales all 
week, and the aid to employment that 
resulted, has caused a number of re- 
quests to the club to make the affair 
an annual event. Incidentally, several 
hundred dollars were realized for the 
club’s under-privileged child work. 


Berkeley, California — During the 
recent Community Chest drive with all 
the service clubs represented, the Ki- 
wanis club took charge of the program 
at one of the report meetings. Ben- 
jamin W. Black, Immediate Past Dis- 
trict Governor and chairman of the 
International Committee on Public 
Affairs for the United States, was the 
principal speaker. The club also pro- 
vided the song leader for the entire 
group. Chester C. Fisk, president of 
the club, reports that this type of 
codéperative community activity is the 
sort of thing that makes such a drive 
successful. 


Madison, Wisconsin—Dorothy Heick, 
a senior in the East High School in 
Madison—a_ girl who has_ been 
“adopted”’ by the club, has twice won 
the international championship with 
the marimba. The club recommends 


her as a fine entertainer before any 
Kiwanis club. 





The annual show and round-up of the Perry 4-H 

Potato club was held at a regular meeting of the 

Kiwanis Club of Ellwood City, Pennsylvania, 

when each 4-H club member exhibited 32 pota- 

toes which he had raised. The Kiwanis club 

assisted these boys last year in obtaining disease- 
free seed for their potato crop. 
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Prince Albert, Saskatchewan, Starts Work 


on Annual Fair 


By FRANK LESLEY 
President of the Prince Albert Kiwanis Club 


URING the last five years the 
D work of the Agriculture Com- 
mittee has grown by leaps and 
bounds. Besides the ordinary interest 
taken in agricultural pursuits, arrang- 
ing luncheons with neighboring agri- 
culturists during the summer, etc., the 
committee arranges the Kiwanis Ju- 
nior Fair which takes place in Prince 
Albert about October. 

The system followed is as follows: 
each spring the committee gets in 
touch with the school teachers of all 
schools within a 20-mile radius of the 
city, and through the teachers two pu- 
pils are selected from the girls in each 
school, who are interested in raising 
poultry. A _ sitting of thoroughbred 
barred rock eggs is sent to each pupil 
of those selected, and from the eggs 
they produce chickens which they bring 
in to show at the fall fair. 

Similarly, two boys are selected in 
each school to whom are given 15 lbs. 
of “pedigree” potatoes, Irish Cobbler 
or Netted Gem. The boys plant the 
potatoes, inspections by government 
inspectors are arranged during the 
growing season so far as possible, and 
then in October the boys bring in their 
potatoes to the Junior Fair. The re- 
sulting contest is keenly followed by 
the youngsters and lectures are given 
on poultry and potatoes by qualified 
lecturers. 

The fair is always arranged for the 
time when the teachers hold their con- 
vention in Prince Albert, so that there 
is a good attendance of parents and 
teachers, and the whole scheme is well 
understood by the time the fair is con- 
cluded. 

The prizes given for the best exhib- 
its are usually pure-bred breeding 
sows, sheep, turkeys, etc., but the main 
idea behind all the scheme is to teach 
the growing farmers what many of 
their parents never learned, that it is 
just as easy to raise thoroughbred 
stock as to raise scrubs. As an instance 
of this, one farmer brought in a sample 


of his potatoes when the government 
was buying potatoes. In his sample 
he had several different types and 
grades, and the _ best price he 
could get was 25 cents per bushel. 
The Irish Cobbler, graded and kept to 
the one type, was priced then at 40 
cents. The old farmer said he had been 
growing potatoes for 40 years and he 
thought he knew how to grow them. 
Our boys at the Junior Fair know more 
than that, as they have learned what 
to grow as well as how to grow them. 

Joe Kernaghan, one of the oldest 
members of the Prince Albert club, 
has taken a very active part in this 
program, and has seen it grow from a 
very small business into probably the 
greatest show of barred rock poultry 
in the west. Ed Ridley is chairman for 
this year. 

It is proposed to try out a system 
of having the older exhibitors in the 
Junior Fair start a similar junior fair 
in each of their districts, with the ul- 
timate plan of having a number of 
small fairs outside of the 20-mile ra- 
dius, and the champions to show again 
in the annual Junior Fair in Prince 
Albert. 

The entertainment of the youngsters 
at the Junior Fair is provided by the 
Kiwanis club each year. Usually the 
theatre proprietor gives the children a 
free show, visits are made to creamer- 
ies, packing plants etc., and refresh- 
ments are served on the grounds where 
the fair is held. 

The best part about this program, 
probably, is that it can be started in as 
small a manner as a club desires, and 
there is no limit to its growth if prop- 
erly organized. Any club could start 
a similar show within its city, the fol- 
lowing year extend to five miles out- 
side, and each year expand as the in- 
terest grows. A little arithmetic will 
show the profits derived from the im- 
proved stock in the ten years time, or 
by the time a 15-year old boy is near- 
ing the age at which he may vote. 


Salem, Oregon, Endorses Fine Health Program 


HE health program which is the 

major activity of the Kiwanis Club 
of Salem, Oregon, is a project which 
can be carried on easily and inexpen- 
sively by any Kiwanis club. Dr. David 
Bennett Hill, chairman of the Under- 
Privileged Child Committee of the 
Salem club, is the creator of this health 
program which is teaching children 
wholesome health habits and the proper 
care of the teeth in as widely separated 
places as New York, Honolulu and 
Mexico City. It has had scores of edi- 
torials and write-ups in dental, medi- 


cal, lay and movie magazines both in 
this country and abroad and is used 
and endorsed by the American Dental 
Association. A 16 m/m motion picture 
film, “The Life of a Healthy Child,” a 
pictorial, “Practical Tooth Brushing 
and Habit-Forming Chart,” and a set 
of slides consisting of ten pictures 
showing wholesome habits and the 
proper way to care for the teeth com- 
prise the details of the program. 
Through the program thousands of 
children are being helped to a health- 
ier and happier life and the Salem club 
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is proud that such a program was 
originated by one of its members, 

This health program has been Dr. 
Hill’s hobby and avocation for years. 
He sought his advice and help from 
the leading men of the dental and 
medical professions and took special 
work at the University of Colorado, 
Northwestern University, University 
of Chicago, the Royal College of Dental 
Surgery in Canada and the Interna- 
tional School of Orthodontia. 

In addition to his enthusiasm for 
health work, Kiwanian Hill is a nature 
lover. He has traveled thousands of 
miles through Oregon and has taken 
some of the most complete motion pic- 
tures of Oregon ever filmed, making 
them into a story showing all the 
grandeurs and beauty of that great 
state. He also has several films taken 
on a long trip last summer. As chair- 
man of the Under-Privileged Child 
Committee of the Salem club he shows 
these fine motion pictures gratuitously 
to children in city and country schools, 
to Parent-Teacher Associations and to 
Y.M.C.A. groups. Frequently these 
groups make a small charge and all of 
the money is used to buy hot lunches 
for the school children or to buy books 
and musical instruments for the 
schools. The Salem club never takes a 
cent for the showing of these films, so 
literally it is feeding scores of children 
and furnishing a great deal of schoo! 
equipment. 


Huntington Park, Calif ornia— 
Verne Guthrie, secretary of this 
club, says that his fellow members are 
quite proud of the honors in attend- 
ance records they have been winning 
since 1925. Here they are: 1925-26, 
winner in the district contest, White 
Division; 1926-27, honorable mention 
in the International contest, White Di- 
vision; after that they were in the 
Blue Division and in 1928-28 they 
again received honorable mention in 
the International contest; in 1929-30 
they were winners in the International 
contest, Blue Division; in 1980-31 and 
again in 1931-32, winners in the dis- 
trict contest, Blue Division; in 1932- 
33 they received honorable mention in 
the International contest, Blue Divi- 
sion; and in 1933-34 they were again 
winners in the district contest, Blue 
Division. 

All in all, during the past nine years 
the club has won five district awards 
and one International award. In ad- 
dition to this, from September 1, 1930, 
until October 31, 1932, a period of 26 
months, the club had a perfect attend- 
ance record. 


Evanston, Illinois—The club helped 
defray the expenses of returning a 
Swedish family to their native land. 
Due to sickness this family had been 
on relief for a number of months, 
but relatives in Sweden agreed to sup- 
port them if they could get trans- 
portation home. 
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S PART of its observance of 
A kiss Progress Week, a tes- 
timonial dinner was tendered to 
Robert J. (“Bob”) Rendall by the Ki- 
wanis Club of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
on April 11. This dinner, attended 
by over 250 Kiwanians representing 
g 26 clubs in the New Jersey District, 
was in honor of the many Kiwanis 
achievements that are due to the un- 
tiring efforts of “Bob’’ Rendall dur- 
ing his fourteen years as a Kiwanian. 
The guests included International 
President William J. Carrington, In- 
ternational Secretary Fred. C. W. Par- 
ker, District Governor William O. 
Ford, Lieutenant-Governors Fred M. 
Barnes, Edward C. Broege and Dist- 
rict Treasurer Warren A. Norris and 


of the New Jersey District: George 
Geiger of Newark, Arnold Rippe of 
North Hudson, Will T. Bingham of 
Millville, Edgar Cole of Plainfield, 
Stephen E. Pawley of Asbury Park, 
Harry E. S. Wilson of Hoboken, 
Fred Beans of Trenton, Walter Mor- 
ris of Paterson and Joseph B. Hot- 
tel of Trenton. 

International President Carrington 
who served as a lieutenant-governor 
of the New Jersey District in 1924 
when “Bob” Rendall was governor, 
, conveyed the best wishes of the en- 

tire membership of Kiwanis Interna- 
tional and told several stories of the 
activities of the New Jersey District 
under Rendall’s guidance, paying 
high tribute to his many contribu- 
tions to Kiwanis progress. 

Governor Ford made a short address 
of greetings from the district. On be- 
half of the Jersey City club, Judge 
James R. Erwin, a past president, told 
of the work Kiwanian Rendall had 
done in bringing the club to a high 
standing in International. Arnold 


Rippe, who was a lieutenant governor 
under “Bob” Rendall, told of the dis- 
trict progress which was traceable to 
the work of Rendall as district gover- 
nor in 1924 and his continued interest 
in each subsequent year. 

The main address of the evening 





the following Past District Governors 





Jersey City Honors Past District Governor 
Robert J. Rendall 


was made by International Secretary 
Fred. C. W. Parker, who told of the 
many things the guest of honor had 
done for the International organiza- 
tion, particularly in 1925 when he was 
chairman of the International Conven- 
tion Program Committee for the Saint 
Paul Convention, and again in 1926 





Bronze plaque of Robert J. Rendall presented to 
him at testimonial dinner. 


when he headed the International Com- 
mittee on Classification and Member- 
ship. 

Adolph A. Langer, past president of 
the Jersey City club, presented to Mr. 
Rendall a plaque in memory of this 
occasion. This plaque, sculptured in 
solid bronze by Archimedes Aristides 
Giacomantonio, well known sculptor, 
who is also a member of the Jersey 
City Kiwanis club, is a full-faced like- 
ness of the guest of honor. This was 
a gift from a group of his Kiwanis 
friends in the New Jersey District. 
A large basket of roses was presented 
to Mrs. Rendall for her graciousness 
in making possible her husband’s de- 
votion to the work of Kiwanis. 








Seated, left to right: Past District Governor Fred Beans; International President William J. Car- 
rington; Past District Governor Robert J. Rendall; Past President Mark A. Sullivan, Jersey City 
club; President Edward E. Burke, Jersey City club; Intermational Secretary Fred. C. W. Parker; 
and Past President James Erwin, Jersey City club. Standing: Past District Governors Joseph 
B. Hottel; Walter S. Morris; S. Edgar Cole; George R. Geiger; and Arnold Rippe; District Governor 
William O. Ford; Past District Governors Will T. Bingham and Stephen E. Pawley. 
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The dinner, presided over by Ed- 
ward E. Burke, president of the Jer- 
sey City club and with Mark A. Sul- 
livan, past president as toastmaster, 
was held at the Hotel Plaza, which is 
the new home of the Jersey City club. 
As the result of a recent vote by the 
membership, it was decided to hold 
all future meetings at this hotel, where 
headquarters rooms have now been lo- 
cated. 

“Bob” Rendall became a_ charter 
member in 1921, was vice president in 
1922 and president of his club in 1923. 
He served as district governor in 1924 
and has, since that time, held office 
each year in his club either as a di- 
rector or as chairman of one of the 
important committees. At the present 
time he is a director and chairman of 
the Committee on Kiwanis Education 
in his club, and is also chairman of the 
district Committee on Economy and 
Efficiency in Local Government. He 
has had a 100% attendance record 
for twelve years, the only interruption 
in his record being the result of seri- 
ous illness. He has addressed more 
than 100 Kiwanis clubs and many 
other service club meetings. He is 
president of the Hudson City Savings 
Bank, a director of the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce, member of the 
Executive Board of the Hudson County 
Safety Council, member of the Exec- 
utive Council of the Boy Scouts of 
America Chapter, and is associated 
with practically every community bet- 
terment group in Jersey City. 

» 


Port Huron, Michigan, and Sarnia, 
Ontario, Clubs to Erect 
Boundary Tablet 

A Kiwanis boundary tablet, direct- 
ing attention to the unfortified boun- 
dary between the United States and 
Canada, will be erected at the Port 
Huron ferry landing by the Kiwanis 
clubs of Port Huron, Michigan, and 
Sarnia, Ontario. 

The plaque will be dedicated with 
suitable ceremony at sunset, July 2, as 
part of the program of the Blue Water 
Carnival, an annual international fes- 
tival. 

Members of the committee in charge 
of the project are Frank P. Dawson, 






























































K. C., former chairman of the 
International Committee on United 
States-Canada Week; Capt. W. F. 


Howell, Dr. A. G. Campbell and Dr. 
W. S. Hunt, of the Sarnia club; and 
Edward S. Snover, former chairman of 
the International Committee on Pub- 
licity, R. Sherman Jones and Dr. 
Douglas Treadgold of Port Huron. 

r 


Club Secretaries Please Note 

James L. Hanway, secretary of the 
Kiwanis Club of Dallas, Texas, sug- 
gests that whenever Kiwanians move 
from one city to another that the sec- 
retary of the club they have left for- 
ward to the other secretary definite 
information about the new address so 
the other club can contact him. 
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More Kiwanians Win Honors 


Garrett G. Eppley of the Kiwanis 
Club of Indianapolis, Indiana, a mem- 
ber of the International Committee on 
Directive Education for the Proper Use 
of the New Leisure, and the origina- 
tor of the Code of Sportsmanship 
adopted by Kiwanis International, has 
been appointed State Recreation Di- 
rector by the Honorable Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Governor of Indiana. He will 
work under the Governor’s Commission 
on Unemployment Relief. Mr. Eppley 
is also secretary-treasurer of the Mu- 
nicipal Athletic Association of the 
United States, vice-president of the 
State Association of Park Departments, 
and secretary of the State Recreation 
Association. 


Past President Victor H. Berman, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, was signally 
honored by Governor Harold G. Hoff- 
man of New Jersey by being appointed 
to serve with former Governor Alfred 
E. Smith of New York as a member 
of the Palisades Interstate Park Com- 
mission. Kiwanian Berman’s deep in- 
terest and wide activity in many civic 
affairs, and his unusual executive and 
organizing abilities, particularly fit him 
for this high position. In addition to 
his duties as president of the Onyx 
Oil & Chemical Company, Mr. Berman 
finds time for numerous outside activi- 
ties including welfare work for the 
under-privileged child; directorships in 
a savings bank, hospital and tubercu- 
losis league, member of the advisory 
board of the American Red Cross; and 
a member of the Masonic order and 
Jersey City Elks. 


Col. Andrew J. Dougherty, member 
of the Salt Lake City, Utah, Kiwanis 
club, and chief of staff of the Third 
Reserve Area is to be retired from 
active duty. He distinguished himself 
as a member of the Third Cavalry in 
Cuba during the Spanish-American war 
and he served with the Ninth Division 
in the World War. 


Congratulations to R. H. Crossfield, 
Birmingham, Alabama, upon his elec- 
tion to the national chapter of the In- 
ternational Society of Theta Phi, hon- 
orary society of ministers which recog- 
nizes achievement and scholastic ability. 
Kiwanian Crossfield is Birmingham’s 
only member of this society. 


Two well known Rhode Island Ki- 
wanians have been honored by Gover- 
nor Theodore Francis Green. Past Gov- 
ernor Burton K. Harris, Pawtucket, has 
been named Director of Agriculture 
and Conservation and James F. 


Rockett, past president of the Woon- 
socket club and at the time of his ap- 
pointment, superintendent of schools in 


Woonsocket, has been appointed Direc- 
tor of Education. These two men have 
been given complete authority in mak- 
ing extensive changes which will place 
their departments on a high plane of 
efficiency, while eliminating useless 
functions. Both men have been tendered 
forma] receptions by their fellow Ki- 
wanians in honor of their promotions. 


The Norfolk, Virginia, Chapter, Sons 
of the American Revolution, at a re- 
cent meeting, signally honored Judge 
William H. Sargeant when it elected 
him honorary president for life. Judge 
Sargeant is a member of the Norfolk 
Kiwanis club. 


Dr. Kyle M. Yates, Louisville, Ken- 
tucky, is not only listed among “Amer- 
ica’s Young Men” but is given worthy 
mention in “Who’s Who in America.” 
He is recognized as an Associate Editor 
of “Review and Exposition” and author 
of “Beginners’ Grammar of the He- 
brew Old Testament.” 


Past President Frank A. Jensen, 
Rockford, Illinois, and superintendent 
of schools in that city, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Commission. 


Ned Barnes of Spokane, Washington, 
has been elected president of the Spo- 
kane Clearing House Association. 


Dr. Brooks Bell, member of the Dal- 
las, Texas, club has been selected to 
give a clinic before the American So- 
ciety of Orthodontists in New York. 


Former International Trustee Burton 
D. Myers, Dean of the Indiana Univer- 
sity School of Medicine, and member of 
the Bloomington club, has been ap- 
pointed by Governor McNutt of Indiana 
to a four-year term as a member of the 
State Planning Committee and has been 
selected by that committee as vice 
chairman, 


C. J. Smith, past president and pres- 
ent treasurer of the Newnan, Georgia, 
Kiwanis club has been elected president 
of the Manufacturers National Bank 
of Newnan, and Frank W. Stripling, 
chairman of the Attendance Committee 
of the club, has been elected a director 
in the same institution. 


Kiwanian S. F. Huston has been 
named the most valuable citizen of 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee, He is a char- 
ter member and past president of the 
Murfreesboro Kiwanis club. During 
1934 he was instrumental in reviving 
the county fair, was very active in the 
work for relief of the unfortunate, 
served as a member of the Board of Di- 


rectors of the Charity Circle and as a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
the Rutherford County Hospital. He is 
a Past Commander of the American Le- 
gion and was a member of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 


Ernest R. Gwinner, who has faith- 
fully served the Kiwanis Club of Cin 
cinnati, Ohio, as secretary since 1919— 
over sixteen years—has found it neces- 
sary to resign that position. Kiwanis 
International extends its thanks to this 
fine Kiwanian. 


A recent issue of the Joliet, Illinois, 
Herald-News contained a picture of 
Past President J. Louis Fifer receiving 
an outstanding Beaver Scout Award 
from the president of the local Boy 
Scout Council. 


Secretary and Past President John S. 
Mallette, Ravenna, Ohio, received the 
coveted award of Silver Beaver at the 
annual banquet and business meeting 
of the Akron Area Council of Boy 
Scouts recently. On that occasion he 
also received a fifteen-year Veteran pin. 
Kiwanian Mallette has continued in ac- 
tive service to boyhood since May, 1919, 
when he organized the first troop of 
Boy Scouts in Ravenna and became its 
first scoutmaster. Since 1930 when Ra- 
venna became identified as a district of 
Akron Area Council he has served as 
Ravenna District Commissioner. He has 
been a constructive worker for the wel- 
fare of youth and has helped many boys 
to seek the higher things of life. As a 
Civil Engineer he has the respect of a 
community which was pleased to elevate 
him to the post of City Service Director. 


District Secretary John E. Gorsuch, 
Denver, Colorado, has been invited by 
the mayor to serve on a new Leisure 
Time and Recreational Guidance Com- 
mittee being organized in Denver. For 
the fifth consecutive term Frank B. 
Dutton has been elected Recording Sec- 
retary-Treasurer of the Big Brother 
Movement. Five other members are ac- 
tive in this movement. 


John M. Freese, member at Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota, was elected to the 
County and City Welfare Association 
Board. 


Thomas K. McAllister, past presi- 
dent of the Kiwanis Club of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, asks the question, 
“Does Kiwanis detract from the 
church?” and then sends in the fol- 
lowing list of members of his club who 
hold office in the Faith Church: 

Pastor, Wallace Anderson; Moder- 
ator, E. Milton Allis; clerk, Clinton J. 
Grant; treasurer, Burton A. Adams; 
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deacons, H. F. Johnson, W. W. Evans, 
R. L. Barrett; official board members, 
Frederic Hagler, Verne Cowan; mem- 
bers of the Prudential Committee, 
Robert Emerson, Frank Pollock, J. C. 
Sanburn, David Coe; member of the 
Music Committee, George Williamson; 
chairman of the Elections Committee, 
R. L. Barrett. 


Kiwanian John F. Bovard, dean and 
director of physical education for the 
University of Oregon and Oregon State 
College, Eugene, has been elected presi- 
dent of the Northwest District of the 
American Physical Education Associa- 
tion. The district includes the states of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Mon- 
tana. 


A distinguished service key has been 
presented to Kiwanian Edward J. 
Tarver by the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, New Smyrna, Florida. And C. 
Winston Smith of the New Smyrna club 
has been appointed by the National 
Junior Chamber of Commerce a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Central and 
South American Trade Relations. 


Jack B. Hosford, member at Sierra 
Madre, California, is chairman of the 
Building and Industry Committee of 
FHA in Sierra Madre, 


Arthur Wells of Wellesley, Massa- 
chusetts, has been elected to the presi- 
dency of the Massachusetts Association 
of Tax Collectors and Treasurers. 


Members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Lake Wales, Florida, have a lot to do 
with the running of that town. Witness 
the following: J. W. Allen is president 
of the Merchants Association and di- 
rector of the Chamber of Commerce; 
O. A. Brice is president of the Chamber 
of Commerce and president also of 
the Associated Chamber of Commerce 
in Polk County; Uhland Blue is sec- 
retary of the Merchants Association; 
Hugh Harrison is city clerk; J. D. Mof- 
fett is city councilman, V. A. Sims is 
city attorney and secretary of the 
school board; Frank Scaggs is director 
of the Chamber of Commerce as well 
as being commander of the American 
Legion; and the following members are 
directors of the Chamber of Com- 
merce: R. J. Chady, H. H. Handleman, 
R. W. Murray, H. H. True and G. W. 
Sturm. 


J. Warren Sanders, Springfield, Mis- 
souri, is Greene County FERA Relief 
Projects Director, and Past President 
William T. Kennedy is President of the 
Springfield Associated Charities Or- 
ganization. 


Arthur E. Bagley, a member of the 
Kiwanis Club of New York City, who 
has been in charge of broadcasting 
daily health exercise programs for the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
for ten years (the oldest daily feature 
on the air) has been promoted to the 
head of that company’s Bureau of 


Physical Education. The company an- 
nounces a new plan by which this pop- 
ular feature will be brought to every 
section of the United States and Can- 
ada. Any who are interested can secure 
literature from the company, including 
health drills and exercise charts. 


Past President George Hansuld, Van- 
couver, British Columbia, has _ been 
made vice chairman of the Vancouver 
Town Planning Commission. For four 
years Kiwanian Hansuld represented 
the Harbor Board as an ex-officio mem- 
ber, 


Frank J. Hannibal has been elected 
president of the Winnipeg, Manitoba, 
Rugby Clubs. 


Governor Fitzgerald of Michigan ap- 
pointed Goodloe Rogers of Pontiac, 
Michigan, to the Circuit Court bench 
to fill the vacancy caused by the death 
of Judge Frank L. Covert, who was 
also a member of the Pontiac club. 


Jack S. Magladry, past governor of 
the Pacific-Northwest District and a 
past president of the Kiwanis Club of 
Eugene, Oregon, has accepted the 
presidency of the Oregon unit of the 
National Security Owners’ Association. 
This organization opposes legislation 
that undermines the stability of secu- 
rity and property values. 


Frank Appel, superintendent of 
Portsmouth, Ohio, schools, Charles 
Hard, school board member and Will 
Hazelbeck, clerk of the School Board, 
led a successful fight to secure an ad- 
tional $50,000 for the schools of 
Portsmouth this year. R. F. Fletcher, 
president of the Portsmouth club, 
made the opening address for the lo- 
cal welfare drive and also the county 
Boy Scout drive. 


The Bessemer, Alabama, Kiwanis 
club honored one of its members, Gor- 
don Vail, by presenting him with a lov- 
ing cup. The inscription on the cup was 
as follows: “Presented by the Bessemer 
Kiwanis club to W. Gordon Vail in ap- 
preciation of his service 
as a builder of Kiwanis 
and the community.” Gor- 
don Vail has been editor 
of “The Tomahawk,” the 
weekly bulletin of the club 
since the club was built 
in 1920, and for the past 
year has been editor of 
the district bulletin, “The 
Kiwanis Kourier.” He has 
served as president of his 
club and has been on vari- 
ous district committees. 
The presentation of the 
loving cup was preceded 
by an interesting stunt il- 
lustrating the work of 
Kiwanian Vail, which was 
arranged by John Harris. 
The accompanying photo 
helps tell the story. 


Bessemer, Alabama, presents loving cup to Gordon Vail. 
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International Secretary Parker has 
again this year served as a member 
of the Clean-Up Campaign Committee 
of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce, which sponsors and assists the 
high school students who, with the 
coéperation of the pupils of the ele- 
mentary schools, actually conduct the 
campaign through a comprehensive or- 
ganization called the High School 
Clean-Up League. 

This campaign is an _ exceptional 
means to educate the students of high 
schools and grade schools—some 600,- 
000—in citizenship and _ character 
values and to train them in coépera- 
tion and leadership in accomplishing a 
large and comprehensive objective. The 
Chicago campaign is outstanding in 
the entire country and has for several 
years received the national award. 

The Association of Commerce Com- 
mittee encourages the students in their 
conduct of the campaign, provides 
prizes, supervises contests, and cares 
for certain general publicity through 
radio talks, newspaper articles, street 
car signs, billboards, etc. Mr. Parker 
served as chairman of the Sub-commit- 
tee on Organization and Contact and 
was made responsible for securing the 
codperation of the many different 
types of organizations throughout the 
city to give support to the young peo- 
ple of the schools in their campaign. 
He also made several addresses in the 
interests of the campaign. 


Oregon Kiwanians are proud of the 
fact that Governor C. H. Marton has 
become a member of the Salem club. 


J. Hilliard Wright, Hollywood, Cali- 
fornia, has been elected president of 
the Los Angeles County Optometry 
Association. 


Fred L. Raymond, vice-president of 
the Quincy, Massachusetts, club was 
unanimously elected permanent chair- 
man of the Quincy Coérdinating Coun- 
cil made up of 40 civic, religious and 
fraternal groups to coérdinate plans 
for solution of the juvenile delin- 
quency problem. 
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Harold L. Patterson, member ef the 
Joliet, Illinois, club has received the 
distinguished citizenship key, awarded 
by the Junior Chamber of Commerce 
to the young man under thirty-five 
years of age who has been the most 
active in civic affairs of the community. 
Last year the key was given to an- 
other Kiwanian, J. Gordon Skeel, who 
is clerk of the school board. 


Kiwanians Elected 


Albert Lea, Minnesota 
Elmer R. Peterson, past president, 
County Attorney 
Ole Swanson, Clerk of Court 
Helmer Myre, County Sheriff 
R. L. Van Nocker, City Manager 


Banning, California 
John Phillips, Member California 
Legislature, Assemblyman from 
Riverside County 
Frank Miller, City Attorney 


Bluffton, Indiana 
Paul Scott, County Auditor 
George Glass, Prosecuting Attorney 
Franklin Buckner, Mayor 
Clarence Mead, Councilman 
William Henry Eichorn, City Attor- 
ney 


Covington, Georgia 

S. C. Candler, President, Board of 
Education 

Leon Cohen, Member, Board of Edu- 
cation 

Dr. J. R. Sams, Member, Board of 
Education 

N. S. Turner, Member, Board of 
Education 

O. W. Porter, Member, Board of 
Education 

F. L. Fiequett, County School Super- 
intendent 

S. A. Ginn, Mayor 

C. C. King, County and City Attor- 
ney 

A. L. Loyd, Judge of Ordinary 

Henry Odum, City Recorder 

Isaac Robertson, Sole Commissioner 
of Roads and Revenues 

H. G. Smith, County Board of Edu- 
cation 

Dr. W. D. Travis, City and County 
Physician 


Central Cape Code, Massachusetts 
Edwin F. Eldredge, Selectman, Town 
of Chatham 
Gershom D. Hall, Selectman, Town 
of Harwich 
Owen B. Murray, Selectman, Town 


of Dennis 

John H. Paine, Moderator, Town of 
Harwich 

Benjamin F. Sears, Town Clerk, 
Dennis 


Charles H. Pratt, Superintendent of 
Schools, Harwich 
Henry W. Thompson, School Com- 
missioner, Harwich 


Major William H. Simpson, member 
of the Kiwanis Club of Claremont, 
California, has been promoted to the 
rank of Lieutenant-Colonel of the U.S. 
Army. 


On his eighty-second birthday, the 
Kiwanis Club of Canajoharie, New 
York, had a surprise party for active 
member W. N. Smith. 


to Public Office 


Dover, New Jersey 

John Roach, Jr., Mayor 

J. Edward Love, Alderman and Po- 
lice Commissioner 

Willard Hedden, Past President, Al- 
derman 

James T. Hart, Chief of Police 

Frank B. Hamilton, Past President, 
Board of Education 

Samuel J. Gibson, Past President, 
Clerk, Board of Education and Tax 
Assessor 

Leo Schoenbrun, Member, Board of 
Education 

George F. Steffany, Member, Board 
of Health and Dover Water Com- 
missioner 

Samuel C. Meyerson, Municipal] At- 
torney 

William H. Ely, Municipal Attorney 
for Rockaway 

William F. Costello, President, Board 
of Health 

Harry Armitage, Alderman 


Harlan, Kentucky 

Edward L. Cawood, J. A. Gregory, 
Dr. Clark Bailey, Past President, 
and Dr. J. B. Jones, City Board of 
Education 

John Forester and H. H. Fuson, Past 
Lieutenant Governor, City Council 

Elmon Middleton, County Attorney 

Morris Saylor, County Judge 

T. R. Middleton, County Sheriff 

Sidney B. Douglass, Past President 
and C. L. Smith, Past President, 
City Water Works Commissioners 


Lakewood, Ohio 
Amos Kauffman, Mayor 


North Oakland, California 
Charles Fisher, Assemblyman 


Midland, Michigan 
Aaron Bliss, State Legislature 


Muskogee, Oklahoma 


John Conner, reélected County 
Treasurer 

Mercer Smith, reélected County 
Clerk 


Oshawa, Ontario 
Albert J. Parkhill, Past President, 
and Jack Coleman, Aldermen 


Ottumwa, lowa 
William Disbrow, third term as 
Commissioner of Finance and Pub- 
lic Safety 
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Pembroke, Ontario 


S. E. Smyth, Councilor 


Pitman, New Jersey 

William B. Brown, Mayor 

Melvin C. Webb, Director of Finance 

G. Jason Sawyer, Director of Public 
Safety 

Lawrence L. Shuster, Director of 
Prosperity 

Sylvanus Doughty, Borough Clerk 

I. W. Newkirk, President, Board of 
Assessors 

Harold H. Beebe, Lieutenant Gover- 
nor, Member, School Board 

Fred. E. Swartz, Member of Glass- 
boro School Board 

J. H. Simmerman, Superintendent of 
Public Works 

Dr. E. D. Blackman, Member, Board 
of Health 

Morton C. Haight, Borough Attorney 

Melbourne H. Beebe, Borough Re- 
corder 

Frank W. Higgins, State Highway 
Engineer 


Port Arthur-Fort William, Ontario 

Charles W. Cox, Mayor of Port 
Arthur and Member of Provincial 
Government 

Samuel E. Flook, Alderman, Port 
Arthur, and Chairman of Finance 

Orval A. Knight, Past President, Al- 
derman, Port Arthur, and Chair- 
man of Public Works 

Martin J. McDonald, 
Alderman, Port Arthur 

Jack A, Arnold, Director, Alderman, 
Fort William 

Tom Falls, Chairman, Public Utili- 
ties Commission, Port Arthur 

Art Woodside, Past President, Board 
of Education, Port Arthur 

Ira D. Evans, Past President, Board 
of Education, Fort William 

J. O. Booth, Vice President, Board 
of Education, Fort William 


President, 


Port Huron, Michigan 
William Robertson, Judge of Circuit 
Court 


Riverdale, Toronto 
Ralph Day, Controller 
Frank Johnston, Alderman 
Lorne Trull, Board of Education 


St. Clair Shores, Michigan 
Stanton Welsh, Village Commissioner 
Walter Pratt, Village Clerk 
Donald G. Warren, President, Village 
Charles L. Rivard, M.D., County 
Coroner 


Springfield, Missouri 
Harvey H. Webb, Secretary, County 
Auditor 
Perry T. Allen, Presiding Judge, 
Court of Appeals 
Jesse Smith, Clerk of Circuit Court 


Tillamook, Oregon 
H. H. Rosenberg, County Judge 
E. G. Anderson, Past President, 
County Commissioner 
A. T. Dolan, City Water Commis- 
sioner 
W. J. Hill, City Water Commissioner 
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Wichita Falls, Texas Really Builds 


and all manner of similar perform- 
ances—and by direct subscriptions by 
members of the club.” 


4. Wading Pool and Kiwanis Park 

Practically the same method was 
used to finance the next project, a 
children’s wading pool in one of the 
local parks, which was built at an ap- 
proximate cost of $1250 and presented 
to the city during the summer of 
1928. This pool is guarded during the 
working season by an employee of the 
city park department and provides 
wading and recreational facilities for 
several hundred under-privileged chil- 
dren residing in north Wichita, 

Of additional benefit to the children 
of the city is Kiwanis Park which was 
planned and completed during the 
years of 1930-31. Located in south 
Wichita Falls, it is easily accessible to 
the children of that district and pro- 
vides excellent opportunities for 
healthful recreation with its natural 
growth of trees and shrubs and play- 
ground equipment. The entire cost 
of this park, which was also donated 
to the city, was approximately $3000, 
all of which was donated by members 
of the club individually and secured 
from funds raised by sponsorship of 
several entertainments. In addition to 
the services rendered to the children 
of the city, the park is accessible to 
about seven thousand adults remote 
from other parks, 


5. High School Stadium and 

Property Worth $75,000 

For all children of Wichita Falls 
and all sport-minded adults, the most 
recently completed accomplishment of 
the Kiwanis club is one which has been 
placed high among the community 
benefits rendered by the club “both 
from the standpoint of popular appeal 
and material value.” This project, 
the Wichita Falls High School stadium, 
was sponsored and erected under the 
supervision of the Kiwanis club and 
officially dedicated in October, 1932. 
The sponsorship involved the securing 
of approximately 18 acres of land, 
most of which was owned by Kiwanis 
members and donated for this pur- 
pose; and the securing of money and 
building materials. According to Mr. 
Haynes, “There is no definite way of 
estimating the exact cost of this proj- 
ect, but its value has been set at nearly 
$75,000. The steel stadium which 
originally cost $50,000 was secured 
from the Texas-Oklahoma Fair Asso- 
ciation at a cost of $5000 and moved 
a distance of about six miles. Using 
CWA labor, the erection of the sta- 
dium was under the supervision of 
members of the club engaged in the 
engineering and contracting business, 
thus costing the organization no actual 
money. 


(From page 253) 


The note for the purchase of the 
stadium has now been liquefied from 
a fund which was secured from one- 
half of the net gate receipts obtained 
from games played in the stadium 
during the first two years. The sta- 
dium at present, therefore, is the 
property of the Wichita Falls public 
schools.” Besides the construction 
and presentation of this stadium, for 
a project of the club, a new movement 
has been connected with it in the form 
of a plan and program of beautifica- 
tion. Money is now being raised and 
material donations received for the 
furtherance of landscaping plans 
which will result in the creation of a 
park as a suitable background for the 
stadium. 


6. State Fish Hatchery 

For 1934, also, the club adopted the 
State Fish Hatchery, located at the 
diversion dam of Lake Kemp about 28 
miles west of Wichita Falls. The 
hatchery, originally constructed and 
conducted by the state government, 
was rapidly deteriorating because of 
the inability of the state to purchase 
the necessary equipment for its up- 
keep. The Kiwanis club, of which 
many members are ardent sportsmen, 
became interested in the idea of im- 
proving the hatchery in order to 
double the yearly output of fry and 
thus aid in the replenishment of the 
fish supply in the lakes of more than 
49 north Texas counties. 

In coéperation with the state gov- 
ernment, the club has supervised the 
construction work which was carried 
on with the aid of CWA labor, with 
tools and materials to the value of 
$4000 being furnished by the Kiwanis 
club and its members. Through a 
popular subscription campaign with 
especial attention being given to the 
holders of fishing licenses, the club has 
succeeded in raising the money neces- 
sary for the completion of this proj- 
ect which will be of so much benefit to 
the people and to the county as a 
whole. 

With such a program of civic de- 
velopment on the record sheets of the 
Wichita Falls club, it is quite evident, 
in the words of Kiwanian Haynes, that 
“in each instance the club has achieved 
one great civic undertaking, it has 
moved onward seeking to contribute 
its full share to the well-being of the 
community and thus to continue to 
justify its existence. The Kiwanis 
creed, as exemplified by the 68 mem- 
bers who make up this club, exacts 
real and constructive service from a 
service club.” 


Other Activities 

The club has other projects. Among 
these are the sponsoring of the Tu- 
berculosis Association, pig raising 





among rural children, the erection of 
road signs, and the anticipated estab- 
lishment of a codperative home for 
foundling children, a large number of 
whom the club is already maintaining 
in private homes throughout the city. 


In 


structive thinking and loyal execution 
by the officers and members have suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing every under- 
taking. 
coéperation and assistance 


from 


ten into the chapters of the history of 
Wichita Falls a long series of civic 
improvements of which it may well be 
proud. 

The Kiwanis club, despite the con- 
tention that the average citizen is un- 
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all cases, wise planning, con- 


with the 
received 
the citizenry at large, has writ- 


The membership, 





observing and unappreciative of civic 
improvements, has created for itself 
a name that will be long existent in 
the hearts of the grateful citizens. It 
has provided a background that will be 
an inspiration to every member, new 
and old—an inspiration to continue the 
true Kiwanis spirit expressed in the 
motto, “We Build!’ 


A Toast to the Flag 


Here’s 


Here’s 


Here’s 


Here’s 


The 


Washington, D. 


wants, 


to the Red of it— 

There’s not a thread of it, 

No, nor a shred of it 

In all the spread of it 
From foot to head, 

But heroes bled for it, 

Faced stee] and lead for it . 

Precious blood shed for it. 
Bathing it Red. 


to the White of it— 
Thrilled by the sight of it, 
Who knows the right of it 
But feels the might of it : 
Through day and night? 
Womanhood’s care for it 
Made manhood dare for it, 
Purity’s pray’r for it 
Keeps it so White. 


to the Blue of it— 
Beauteous view of it, 
Heavenly hue of it, 
Star-spangled dew of it, 
Constant and true; 
Diadems gleam for it, 
States stand supreme for it. 
Liberty’s beam for it 
Brightens the Blue. 


to the Whole of it— 
Stars, stripes and pole of it, 
Body and sou! of it, 
O, and the roll of it 
Sun shining through; 
Hearts in accord for it 
Swear by the sword for it, 
Thanking the Lord for it, 
Red, White and Blue. 


By JOHN J. DALY 


author of this toast, a reporter on the 
C. Star and a friend of Ki- 
contributed this to the magazine. There 


is an interesting story about it. 


Eighteen years ago when he was working on 


a New Britain, Connecticut, paper, on the day 
the United States declared war, his city editor 
suggested that a toast to the flag would be good 
for their editorial page. Daly searched the 


library 


in vain and then wrote one of his own 


which immediately was broadcast throughout the 


country. 


It was printed in school books and re- 


cited in every corner of the land, but Daly for- 
got to copyright it. 


Sousa set this toast to music. 


Now Daly has 


a congressional franking privilege for the mail- 


ing of 


the poem, 


—EbiTor. 
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Great Falls Anti-Tuberculosis 


Campaign 
(From page 258) 


247 tested, 85 reacted positively and 
were X-rayed. Of these 85, 4 were 
definitely active cases and 9 were clas- 
sified as suspicious, or a total of 13 
probable tuberculosis cases. 

Because of the fact that those fam- 
ilies most interested in the health and 
welfare of their children and those 
families who are best informed as to 
child health, are undoubtedly included 
among the parents of the 247 who were 
tested, it is reasonable to assume that 
there were at least 30 active and prob- 
able cases of tuberculosis distributed 
among, and housed in classrooms with, 
the 557 freshmen of our high schools 
during the 1933-19384 school year. 
Each of these cases would have been 
a possible source of contagion for the 
remaining 527 for a period of four 
years. 

In addition to the active and prob- 
able cases, there were found 20 ar- 
rested, or healed cases among those 
examined, indicating the probability 
of the existence of at least 50 such 
cases in the entire freshmen class. 

In addition to the determination of 
the active cases among those examined, 
this test has had a more far-reaching 
effect through the information supplied 
the health authorities and by which 
they have been able to definitely deter- 
mine the “contact,” or source of con- 
tagion, of several of these cases, and 
to arrange for the isolation of these 


“eontacts.”’ 


Three Successive Yearly Tests 

This program calls for three suc- 
cessive yearly tests under the 
present set-up, at which time it is be- 
lieved that the results obtained will 
guarantee its permanence in our pub- 
lic health program. Its success de- 
pends wholly upon education of the 
parents of the community in getting as 
nearly as possible 100% consent to the 
giving of this test. Its value in the 
war against tuberculosis is inestimable, 
through reduction in possible school 
and home contagion and through early 
detection of the existence of the disease 
in the children and in their contacts, 
thereby greatly improving chances for 
complete cure, instead of allowing 
them to continue spreading the disease 
unknowingly and to develop beyond 
hope of cure. ; 

The second of these tests was given 
October 29 and 30, 1934. We wish to 
secure the consent of 75% or more of 
the parents of the children in this 
year’s freshman classes. Inquiry of 
their family physician, by those in 
doubt, will assure them of the wisdom 
of having the test made, and we be- 
lieve it is the duty of every parent to 
their children and to the community to 
see that the test is given and that the 
child gets proper medical care and 
treatment, if tuberculosis exists. 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


Kiwanis Brevities 


Long Life to Kiwanis! 


(An editorial in the Carmi, Illinois, 
Democrat-Tribune ) 


GROUP of some thirty men have 

been gathering weekly in Carmi 
at a luncheon meeting now for ten 
years. These men, representing 29 
different businesses, meet amicably, 
combine their efforts and _ interests, 
with the result that many community 
improvements are recorded to their 
credit. 

Electric danger signals for dan- 
gerous railroad and highway cross- 
ings, safety signs near school cross- 
ings, the establishment of the com- 
munity playground and its enlarge- 
ment this summer at the fairgrounds, 
the purchase of uniform flags in the 
business district and the proper dis- 
play of them on patriotic days, are 
a few of the projects of this club. 

Two events sponsored by this club 
have come to be expected annually 
by the community and surrounding 
country. These are Rooster Day in 
the spring and Corn Day in the 
fall. 

Kiwanis in Carmi stands for com- 
munity progress. When you consider 
that there are thousands of such 
clubs in the United States and Cana- 
da, all with high ideals and com- 


mendable ambitions, the lasting in- 
fluence of this large organization can- 
not be measured. Long life and pros- 
perity to the Carmi Kiwanis club! 


Of Great Value 


May I take this opportunity to ex- 
press to you on behalf of the Ber- 
keley club appreciation of the codpera- 
tion which your office and Kiwanis 
International is extending through the 
medium of bulletins and other sug- 
gestions. These printed instructions 
and bulletins are proving of greater 
value. 

Chester C. Fisk, President, 
Kiwanis Club of Berkeley, Calif. 


Urges Physical Inventories 


In an address before the Kiwanis 
Club of Santa Ana, California, Dr. G. 
Emmett Raitt, member of the club, 
told his audience that the major causes 
of death are in order of their impor- 
tance as follows: heart disease, apo- 
plexy, cancer, nephritis, diabetes, cirr- 
hosis of the liver, pernicious anemia, 
and bronchopneumonia. 

He emphasized the necessity for 
people to treat physical inventories for 
themselves with just as much im- 
portance as they would business in- 
ventories or a systematic check-up on 
their automobiles. 
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Seeking the Goal of Plenty 


(From page 244) 


incomes were less than $2,000 up to 
that level, increasing all family in- 
comes below the $3,500 level by 42 per 
cent, adding $545 to the income of 
every family of two or more persons, 
or giving $125 to every man, woman, 
and child in the country. 

In summary, the study of the pe- 
riod from 1900 to 1930 shows that in 
general American industry was not in- 
creasing its margin of unutilized ca- 
pacity, that 19 per cent is a fair net 
estimate of the amount of added pro- 
duction of which our industrial plant 
was technically capable under the con- 
ditions prevailing in 1929, and that, 
therefore, the contention, frequently 
stated, that we were living beyond our 
means. in the late twenties is not borne 
out. We were not “living in a fool’s 
paradise” in 1929, nor was the nation 
living beyond its means in the sense 
that we were failing to make the nec- 
essary replacement of plant and equip- 
ment. 


A Summary of Some Conclusions 
Regarding America's Capacity to 
Consume in Relation to Production 

1. Vast potential demands alike for 
basic commodities and for convention- 
al necessities exist in the unfilled wants 
of the masses of the people, both urban 
and rural. If, by some means or an- 
other, the incomes of those in each in- 
come group could be lifted to the next 
higher group, their expenditures would, 
it is reasonable to assume, be increased 
in line with the expenditures of those 
who were theretofore in such income 
groups. It would require but a mod- 
erate increase in the consumption of 
the millions whose standards of living, 
even in 1929, were below the require- 
ments for health and efficiency, to ab- 
sorb the full productive capacity of 
the nation. The trouble is clearly not 
lack of desire but lack of purchasing 
power. 

2. The United States has not reach- 
ed a stage of economic development in 
which it is possible to produce more 
than the American people as a whole 
would like to consume. The truth of 
this proposal may best be made clear 
by a summary presentation of figures 
derived from the foregoing analysis: 

Actual goods and services pro- 
duced in 1929 had a value of about 
81 billion dollars. 

The potential production (with ex- 
isting methods) equaled about 20 
per cent more than actual produc- 
tion, or 97 billion, 

Actual production of consumption 
goods in 1929 equaled approximately 
70 billion, and potential production 
of consumption goods equaled about 
86 billion. 

Raising all family incomes below 
$2,500 to $2,500 with no changes 
above that level, would increase ac- 
tual consumption by more than 16 
billion, 


Adding $1,000 to every family in- 
come below $10,000 would increase 
consumption by about 27 billion. 
Either of these relatively minor in- 

creases would create a consumptive de- 
mand in excess of the potential pro- 
ductive capacity of the nation in 1929. 

38. We cannot materially shorten the 
working day and still produce the 
quantity of goods and services which 
the American people aspire to con- 
sume. The actual production of 1929 
was accomplished on an_ industrial 
work week which averaged close to 51 
hours. The potential 1929 production 
of $97,000,000,000, (which assumed no 
unemployment or slack employment) 
was also predicated on an average 
working week of 51 hours. If we are 
to shorten the working week to 30 
hours, as has frequently been suggest- 
ed, with a view to absorbing all com- 
plete and partial unemployment, the 
production would be greatly reduced 
and the American standard of living 
lowered. 

There is no evidence of any such 
increase in productive efficiency dur- 
ing recent years as would justify the 
conclusion that we can reduce the 
working week to 30 hours without cur- 
tailing production. 

4. In emphasizing the need of in- 
creasing consumption, we must not for- 
get the necessity of simultaneously ex- 
panding production. The prevalent no- 
tion that the problem of production has 
been completely solved has led many 
people to conclude that all we need to 
do to remove our economic difficulties 
is to increase, by some means or an- 
other, the money income of the people 
—that nothing else is of any impor- 
tance. No matter how much we may 
increase wage rates with a view to 
expanding purchasing power, we will 
not find available in the market place 
the goods which minister to the satis- 
faction of human wants unless they 
are produced. The standard of living 
can be raised only through the produc- 
tion of more food, clothing, shelter, 
comforts, and luxuries. 


Conclusions Regarding 
Formation of Capital 


The conclusions of “The Formation 
of Capital,’ may be summarized in 
part as follows: 

New capital is constructed on an 
extensive scale when consumption is 
expanding rather than when it is con- 
tracting. The bulk of our capital is 
created in periods of general economic 
expansion, when productive resources 
are being more fully utilized than at 
other times. The process does not in- 
volve an extensive shifting of labor 


and materials from consumption 
goods industries to the formation of 
capital. 


The evidence indicates that in a 
period when the output of both con- 
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sumption and capital goods is being 
increased, there is an expanding flow 
of funds through both consumption 
and investment channels. This simul- 
taneous increase is made possible by 
the expansive quality of our commer- 
cial banking credit system. 

The available evidence supports the 
view that the growth of capital is di- 
rectly related to the demand for con- 
sumption goods. Changes in the direc- 
tion of business activity in most cases 
appear to have begun with facters 
affecting the consumption side of the 
economic picture. The growth of new 
capital is adjusted to the rate of ex- 
pansion of the consumptive demand 
rather than to the volume of savings 
available for investment. 

The rapid growth of savings as com- 
pared with consumption in the decade 
of the twenties resulted in a supply of 
investment money quite out of propor- 
tion to the volume of securities being 
floated for purposes of expanding 
plant and equipment, while at the same 
time the flow of funds through con- 
sumptive channels was inadequate to 
absorb—at the prices at which goods 
were offered for sale—the potential 
output of our existing productive cap- 
acity. The excess savings which en- 
tered the investment market served 
to inflate the prices of securities and 
to produce financial instability. A 
larger relative flow of funds through 
consumptive channels would have led 
not only to a larger utilization of ex- 
isting productive capacity, but also to 
a more rapid growth of plant and 
equipment. 

At the present stage in the econom- 
ic evolution of the United States, the 
problem of balance between consump- 
tion and saving is essentially different 
from what it was in earlier times. In- 
stead of a scarcity of funds for the 
needs of business enterprise, there 
tends to be an excessive supply of 
available investment money, which is 
productive not of new capital goods 
but of financial maladjustments. The 
primary need at this stage in our eco- 
nomic history is a larger flow of funds 
through consumptive channels rather 
than more abundant savings. 

* 

For a thorough analysis of the sub- 
jects mentioned in this article the read- 
ing of the three volumes of The Brook- 
ings Institution is recommended, 
CDITOR. 
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Why Not Do Business With Your Friends? 


By DOUGLAS J. SCOTT 


Past International Trustee; Member, Kiwanis Club of Chicago, [llinois 


was the motto of Kiwanis, great 

emphasis was laid upon the fact 
that a membership in Kiwanis entitled 
the holder to expect a portion of the 
business of all other members of the 
organization, and in fact that this 
was the chief reason for the organi- 
zation of the club and the major ben- 
efit to be derived from membership. 

It was not at all surprising that 
after a few years it was clearly demon- 
strated that no organization could be 
held together permanently where the 
sole motive of membership was the 
benefit of business that would be re- 
ceived from the other members. 

The result has been that in recent 
years the business or profit motive of 
membership in a Kiwanis club has been 
almost entirely forgotten. 

It is my conviction that as is usual 
in such cases, the stressing of the 
service idea in Kiwanis clubs has gone 
too far, just as the benefits to be de- 
rived in a business way from member- 
ship were stressed too vigorously in 
the early days. 

Why should not members of our 
organization do business with one an- 
other? We all take more satisfaction 
from doing business with a friend than 
with a stranger, and I am convinced 
that just as it was impossible to hold 
the interest of our membership in the 
early days solely upon a _ program 
which involved nothing but business 
interchange between the members, it 
will be equally difficult during the com- 
ing years to maintain our membership 
solely upon a program of service, and 


N THE early days when “We Trade” 


i . i 
Meetings 

Five Kiwanians, on board the 
R. M. S. “Statendam” of the Holland- 
America Line, while travelling on a 
Mediterranean cruise, held Kiwanis 
meetings in places that have never 
been on the Kiwanis map. This “club,” 


| without dues, charter or official recog- 


nition, with no permanent location, 
and with members from the Atlantic 


dam Kiwanis Club of 1935.” As soon 
as the ship left New York, notices 
were posted for members to meet and 
Kiwanian Arthur S. Cory of Chehalis, 
Washington, was elected “president” 
and John A. Parks of Cumberland, 
Maryland, “secretary.” Other members 
included S. L. Hower of Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, E. L. MacKay of Great 
Falls, Montana, and Louis R. Patmont 
of Berkeley, California. Some meetings 
were held on board ship, while others 
were in world famous places such as 
The Pyramids of Egypt, the quarries 
of King Solomon’s Temple at Jeru- 
salem where the members were es- 
corted by an Arab with a lantern, and 


that we should be wise to give more 
prominence in our programs to the 
business interests of the members so 
that all members of the clubs will be- 
come acquainted with the business in- 
terests of other members and endeavor 
to do business with them. 

I am unalterably opposed to the use 
of Kiwanis membership as a basis of 
solicitation of other members of the 
club, but I am very definitely favor- 
able to establishing in the minds of 
the membership a desire to use the 
services and goods of other members 
of the organization, and that the roster, 
which to a large extent has fallen into 
disuse by our members, should be con- 
stantly kept in a handy place so that 
it might be referred to frequently, 
and the suggestion of business con- 
tacts should be made by the purchaser 
rather than the seller, by the client or 
patient rather than lawyer or doctor. 

It is my firm conviction that a well- 
balanced program, combining the em- 
phasis upon the business or profes- 
sional connection of the membership, 
and the service objective of the organ- 
ization, will be much more likely to 
maintain a permanent interest in Ki- 
wanis than too great emphasis on 
either program. 

It is my belief that we should foster 
the thought in our clubs that it pays 
to do business with our friends, and 
who are better friends to the members 
of Kiwanis than the men_ they 
meet weekly at the luncheon table, 
with whom they bowl regularly, or 
with whom they spend an afternoon 
on the links in the summertime? 


in Mediterranean Ports 


in a Moslem Mosque—St. Sophia’s in 
Istanbul, Turkey. 

The Kiwanians report an extremely 
interesting trip visiting all those his- 
toric spots along the Mediterranean 
coast. Kiwanian Cory writes, “These 
Kiwanians who were so far away from 
their home clubs returned home better 
Kiwanians and more appreciative of 
the glories of home, sweet home than 
ever before.” 





Members of the “Statendam Kiwanis club,” seated, 

from left to right: Louis R. Patmont of Berkeley, 

California, Arthur S. Cory of Chehalis, Washing- 

ton. Standing, left to right: E. L. MacKay of 

Great Falls, Montana, S. L. Hower of Lebanon, 

Pennsylvania, and John A. Parks of Cumberland, 
Maryland. 
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Education for This New Time 


(From page 250) 


If the American colonists had had to 
get their living from England, it goes 
without saying that they could not have 
rebelled against English rule. It was 
their actual independence which made it 
possible for them to declare their in- 
dependence and eventually to have their 
independence recognized. There could 
then have been no America as we know 
it, if Americans generally had not un- 
derstood the workings of their economic 
system. 

They also had to understand their 
system of sociology—the human rela- 
tions and human responsibilities which 
went with such an economic order, 
Primarily, this meant that children 
must do whatever their parents told 
them to. The family relationship was 
not everything, but it was almost every- 
thing; and those who were true to their 
family responsibility were generally 
considered good citizens. They might 
beat their neighbors in every horse- 
trade, but that was expected. They 
might go into business and cheat their 
customers; but society wasn’t organized 
on the trading principle—it was organ- 
ized on the principle of the self-con- 
tained, agrarian family—and anyone 
who bought anything from anyone else 
was supposed to take his own chances. 

There came a time, however, when an 
understanding of agrarian economics 
and agrarian sociology was not enough. 
There came a time, because of the in- 
troduction of machine industry and the 
expansion of trade, when the agrarian 
economy disappeared. Mainly, however, 
while our youth generally were learning 
machine technology, we went on teach- 
ing them the agrarian sociology. 

It is no wonder, then, that our mar- 
velous machine system broke down. We 
simply can’t navigate the Atlantic with 
a chart of the Pacific. We can’t find our 
way around Boston with a map of an- 
cient Rome, and we couldn’t make head- 
way in the machine age with the tradi- 
tions of the agrarian age. To live now, 
for instance, every American had to 
have money; but there was no social 
effort, and it even seemed contrary to 
American principles that there should 
be any social effort, to see to it that 
every American should have this neces- 
sary money. 

What had really happened was that 
120,000,000 Americans had all moved 
on to the same farm, without the slight- 
est understanding that they had taken 
any such step. If they had known that, 
they would have made arrangements ac- 
cordingly, and devised some plan upon 
which this farm, which now included all 
America, could be run successfully in 
the interest of the people who now oc- 
cupied it. 

That would have been a fairly simple 
problem, if we had only understood 
what the problem was. Planning pro- 
duction and consumption was no new 


idea, The early Americans were all fa- 
miliar with it. Those farmers, because 
they knew the economics of their time, 
always organized farm production to 
meet the needs of the consuming fami- 
lies. If they had a surplus of anything, 
it might mean that they wouldn’t have 
to do so much work in that line as they 
had been doing. Those who had been 
doing that work, however, would not be- 
come unemployed, but released to do 
any work which now most needed to be 
done. No one could have imagined such 
a thing as the children starving because 
there was too much food, or freezing 
because there was too much wood or an 
over-abundance of clothes and blankets. 

When we now organize production 
and distribution in the interest of the 
consumer, poverty in the midst of plenty 
will again become unthinkable. It will, 
however, be no easy task; for our tra- 
ditions will constantly get in the way 
of the all-American action which is now 
necessary. Our business traditions, our 
agricultural traditions, even our labor 
traditions, are still constantly blinding 
us to the basic facts of our human rela- 
tions and human responsibilities in this 
machine age. That is why we must have 
a new education, a new outlook and a 
new culture; why youth must become 
acquainted, not only with the economic 
and social setup of the moment, but 
with those evolutionary processes which 





are forever transforming human so- | 


ciety, and will, if understood, permit us 
to go on to greater and greater heights 
of human life. 


118 Years of Peaceful, 
Friendly Relations 


(From page 247) 


mire their marvelous accomplishments. 


We have the utmost confidence in the 
future of their great country. We 
understand and respect their feelings 
of deep-seated loyalty to their 
sovereign and empire and we wish 
them the utmost prosperity and hap- 
piness. I believe that I truthfully 
interpret their feelings toward us in 
saying that they reciprocate whole- 
heartedly our friendly sentiments, and 
that their desire is to live in close as- 
sociation and harmony with us. 

I am glad, too, of this occasion to 


express once more my own affection | 


for the Canadian people and my grate- 
ful appreciation of the happy months 
and years which I spent among them. 
It is my earnest desire, as it is that of 
the Secretary of State himself, to fur- 
ther in every practicable way the 


friendly association of the two nations 
and so to build more and more solidly 
upon the foundations laid by Richard 
Rush and Charles Bagot. 












OSTONE BAG 
14 K.Gold Frame 


and 3 INITIALS 


ORDER NO. B-2 
Genuine Leather 


EASILY WORTH $25 


says H. J. Miller, “couldn’t get as fine a piece of lug- 
gage here for more than twice the price.” Here is 
your chance to secure a real quality bag of genuine 
eather at an amazingly low introductory price. 
Made right and priced right so as to get us 10,000 
new friends and customers. - 

Only choice leathers, accurately die cut, perfectly 
matched, sturdy frame, solid brass security lock, re- 
inforced corners of sewed on toughcowhide. Tailored 
strapsof sole leather strength. Newstyle post handle. 

Interior finish of beautiful two-tone Spanish brown. 
Washable and waterproof. Center partition has3 in- 
dividual pockets for toilet accessories, handkerchiefs 
and ties and large capacity shirt case. Everything 
accessible without fuss or fumbling. Makes packing 
easy and traveling a pleasure. Choice of black or 
brown. Arich looking piece of luggage. 


Direct-To-You ONLY*11® 


Sent postpaid. Enclose $11.85 Money Order or Check. Sent 
Cc. OLD. if you prefer. gut geecees salty perentest. Jon 
By re ad if not 100% satisfied, ten day trial. 
ee oe + for FREE card catalog of 

* novel, useful gifts. We are 
: America’s largest adver- 
tising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER eo es 














CLUB MEETING FLAGS 


Let your community know, as hundreds of Kiwanis 
Clubs are doing, that KIWANIS MEETS TO- 
DA 


we 
Made of all-wool bunting, fast colors, complete 
with pole and bracket, to hang vertically or hori- 
zontally above hotel or entrance. 
We also have Hotel Lobby Signs, Felt Banners, 
Flags, Membership Signs, etc. For full particulars, 
send for our catalog. 


THE RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 
“Everything a Club Needs” 
325 W. Madison St., Dept. K., Chicago, Il. 
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SPEAKERS 


We wili furnish your speeches. Con- 


fidential service at prices so low they 
will surprise you. Information free. 


NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
303 Schofield Bidg. Cleveland, Ohio 








AATERSKILL 


Pownal, Vermont 
For Christian Boys 6-19 

40 miles from Albany. Varied program 

of activity. Trips. Riding. Trained 

staff. Physician. Complete equipment. $15.50 
a week. 14th Season. Send for catalog. Her- 
bert K. Lorenz, Director, P. O. Box 424, Ben- 
nington, Vermont. Affiliated with Camp Wood- 
land, Londonderry, Vt., for girls. 

















A Private Camp for 
Christian Girls 6-19 


Londonderry, Vt. 1700 ft. elevation. 

All sports. Varied program. Com- 

fortable equipment. Riding. Physi- 
cian. Rate $15.50 a week. Send for catalog. 
Mrs. Herbert K. Lorenz, P. O. Box 424, Ben- 
nington, Vt. Kamp Kaaterskill for Boys, 
Pownall, Vt., affiliated 











The EMERSON Hotel 
BALTIMORE 


Kiwanis Headquarters 


CIVIL SERVICE 


VALUABLE INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE 
COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C,. 





ora SHORT TRIP 


or a Long Journey 
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PERSONALIZED LuccaAcE MMONOGRAM 


This Genuine Cowhide full size bag— 18 x 12 x 9 inches 
is made from selected whole hides with the popular and 


wractical Shark Grain Finish. Has the handy Talon Zipper 
Paste ner, with strong sidelock and key. Quickly opened 
and closed. Not too large, not too heavy. Takes up little 
space and its flexible construction allows for easy packing 
and accessibility of contents. While the trade name is 
Sport Bag, this substantial and dignified item of luggage 
for lady or gentleman should not be confused with cheap 


“sport bags’ made by maas production methods. It's a 
neat bit of baggage that looks well, wears well and lasts 
for years. Bears your 3 initials in 22K gold monogram 
frame FREE (ordinarily costs $1.50 extra). 


Direct-To-You ONLY $565 


Sent postpaid. Enclose $5.65 Money Order or Check. 
Sent C. O. D., if you prefer, $1.00 deposit required. All 
articles fully guaranteed. Your money refunded if not 
100° satisfied after too weeks’ trial. 

e Write for FREE card cat- 
alog of novel, useful gifts. 
We are America’s largest 
advertising specialty jobbers dealing direct with customers. 


LANDON & WARNER ben's'cocncare. m. 
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Federal Home Loan Bank System 


(From page 254) 


have not yet had the opportunity of 
functioning along the lines for which 
they were created, that is, a Reserve 
System. 


2. Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 


As stated above, we were well into 
the depression when the Federal Home 
Loan Bank System was established, and 
it developed to be a physical impossi- 
bility to get this system started, create 
a sufficient number of memberships, and 
get the money out, in a short enough 
time to stem the tide of foreclosures. 
Our citizens were being deprived of 
their homes at an unheard-of rate. 
Foreclosures had mounted to over 260,- 
000 a year. In ordinary times, the total 
was a very small fraction of this figure. 
The situation called for immediate ac- 
tion, an emergency existed. 

In June of 1933, the government met 
this emergency by creating the Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. It was 
created for the one purpose of stopping 
foreclosures and reéstablishing the real 
estate market, which had taken a ter- 


| rific tailspin. Its existence is strictly 


temporary and it deals entirely with 
individuals. The government has given 
it (the H.O.L.C.) authority to issue 
bonds, which it exchanges for the mort- 
gages that should be foreclosed, then it 
arranges for the home owner to pay for 
these bonds over a long period of time 
in monthly installments like rent. This 
emergency is now about over, and the 
H.O.L.C. will soon cease to exist except 
for the collection on the mortgages for 
which it has exchanged its bonds. 


3. Federal Savings and Loan 
Associations 


The government also had awakened 
to the fact that there were many towns 
throughout the nation with no facilities 
for caring for the savings of its citi- 
zens, aside from the Postal Savings, 
and likewise that there was no money 
for financing the homes in these towns 
except at prohibitive rates. 

In 1933, the government met this 
situation by making it possible for five 
or more citizens to establish a Federal 
Savings and Loan Association wherever 
one was needed. These associations 
have a national charter, national super- 
vision, and are fiscal agents of the 
United States Government when so 
designated by the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Their mortgages are re- 
stricted to home properties located 
within 50 miles of the Association. 
There are many other beneficial restric- 
tions. The government will put money 
in any of them to care for mortgage 
demands when the local money is not 
sufficient. The government money is 
put in on the same terms as any 
citizen; it is not preferred in any par- 
ticular. These associations are mutual 
in all respects, which removes the 


temptation for undue profits through 
exploitation. 


A Federal Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciation can be made out of any State 
Savings and Loan Association if it can 
pass the solvency test, and will agree to 
conduct its future operations along the 
restricted lines of a federal. In making 
a Federal Association out of a State 
Association, it may be necessary to put 
some of the real estate and non-produc- 
tive investments into a liquidating com- 
pany, for it is essential that a federal 
pay a reasonable dividend of 3 or 4% 
and be able to meet reasonable with- 
drawals at all times. 

The dividends of a Federal Savings 
and Loan Association are _ entirely 
exempt from normal federal income 
tax, and the association itself is exempt 
from federal taxation of all sorts such 
as telephone, telegraph, and corpora- 
tion, 


4. Federal Savings and Loan Insurance 
Corporation 

Even after these three steps, the 
government was forced to realize that 
there was still one more step essential 
to the success of the savings and loan 
business, that the people were demand- 
ing more than good management, good 
supervision and good rules and regula- 
tions, before they were willing to part 
with their hard-earned money. They 
wanted some assurance that they could 
get their money within a reasonable 
time when they wanted it. 

Again, in 1933, the government es- 
tablished the Federal Savings and Loan 
Insurance Corporation for the sole pur- 
pose of insuring the solvency of shares 
in Savings and Loan Associations. All 
Federal Associations are insured, and 
any other association can secure insur- 
ance by passing the tests required, and 
adopting certain restrictive practices in 
making loans and accepting money. 

The Insurance Corporation is a fed- 
eral corporation as its name implies. It 
has a capital of 100 million dollars paid 
in by the government. The insured asso- 
ciations pay annual premiums into the 
corporation, similar to the premiums 
on other forms of insurance. 

If you will review these steps, you 
will see how thorough the government 
has been in its study of the home- 
financing and savings facilities of this 
country. You will also realize that at 
no time has the government attempted 
to go into the home-financing business. 
All the government is doing is estab- 
lishing safeguards around this business 
to protect the interests of the people. 


Correction 

In the Outline of the Convention 
Program, page 198, May issue, Joe O. 
Naylor, Governor of the Texas-Okla- 
homa District and a speaker at the San 
Antonio Convention, was inadvertently 
put down as Governor of the Southwest 
District. 
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‘ll Go SHOPPING For You! 


CNew Summer Guvention .. . Here Chey Are 


ATTEND TO DETAILS 
The first law of good business and the first law 
a) of good grooming. This bright new patent 





grants you the right to open your coat ... or 
leave it off ... without offending Mrs. Grundy. 
Introduced in New York only three weeks ago, 
it caught on like an epidemic. You'll under- 
stand why when you unwrap your own for 
every Aristocrat Tie Clasp is smartly individ- 
ualized with two cut out initials, Name your two U& z 
initials and be ready to roll back the first heat a 


wave. Finished in rhodium silver. Each $1.25. 


Each 






initial 


ee RE-LAX YOUR BACK 


Patented comfort. A sensation that is sweeping 


the world to carry just roll it up and tuck it 
? under your arm or store it away in a few inches of 
space. Think of the dozens of uses you'll find 
Pa {7 = id Re-Lax at the beach, picnics, for driving, 
' \ ~ ing, camping, fishing, sports contests . . 
aah imagination will tell you that there’s no limit 
‘ is its usefulness. The secret of Re-Lax is in scientific 
> ah, a = “easen design fourteen hardwood slats pocketed in heavy 
™ Bar khaki duck with two sturdy side straps which pull it 
~~" — to meet every curve of your body. It gives properly placed support with 





an absolute minimum of pressure You'll want several Each, 


AN 
Ad! Ply 
oP MIXTURE 


mellow 





AUTO COMPASS PIPE DOWN SWING IT 


Which way are you heading? This clever A two piece patent with a two fold purpose. The Experts say the correct swing must be auto 
auto compass will tell you the right answer flanged hollow top fits neatly over the bottom to matic. And this can be developed with 
every time. No trouble to attach to any car make a pipe stand. When a cigarette smoker ‘“‘sits weighted club. Swing It is a weighted device 
Just wet the suction pad and stick it on the in,” the flanged top is grooved to make a cigarette designed to fit any wood club. A few min 
windshield. The little compensator works in rest while the bottom silently catches all ashes and utes daily practice will groove your 

the same fashion and its purpose is to tune matches. It looks like fine grained walnut but really and make the correct swing a habit. It can 
the compass to the engine’s vibration. A is a new plastic material with an asbestos content not slip off and it can be attached or de 
shining black gadget with red and white that will not mar, burn, break or stain. And with tached in a few seconds. Good for 
indicators, swank enough for the finest auto it two full ounces of a famous sportsman’s private golfer in the family Each, $2.25. 
mobile. Compass and Compensator, $2.50. brand tobacco now available to the public 


A no bite mixture of Canadian Plug with just 
enough Latakia Havana, Perique and Virginia Flake 
to produce a rich satisfying smoke. Both for $1.00. 





Glasses are still going strong . .. glasses complete with carrying case and two initials $1.50. 


HOW TO PURCHASE 


Any of these articles will be sent post- 


Address your letter to 


¢ MARIE BENTON 


244 EAST PEARSON STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


paid any place in the United States. 
Send your order, together with P. O 
Money Order or check, listing the 
articles by name. Do not forget to 
mention the two initials desired. 














high I xclusive 
spring back grip 


country off its feet into the most restful beach and 
sport seat you've ever tried. The easiest thing 


A REMINDER: Tip Tap Bottle Sets ($1.25) make grand gifts for the hostess whose summer invitations you covet. Super Field 





‘ur... AN AlR-COOLED PIPE 
with the 6244 Pines? Eriar/ 






FOR THE MAN WHO KNOWS 
THE FINE ART OF SMOKING 


Pipe smoking is no longer a bitter experience but 
an adventure in contentment. Airflow gives a long, 
cool, dry smoke—and a happy one. Satisfied users 
everywhere are endorsing its unique design, quality 
briar, large bowl, and ease of handling. In every 
way, the Airflow is the perfect pipe. 


AIRFLOW IS EXTRA COOL 


Study the diagram. Note the two air channels. All moisture and 
sludge stays in the lower chamber by gravity. Acrid ash flakes 
are also caught in the spiral air cell. The smoke is made extra 
cool, clean and dry by passing thru the second air chamber. 
(An exclusive Airflow Feature.) 

The Airflow is sturdily made for years of service—yet its 
surprising lightness and balance, gives it a ‘‘feel’’ that is truly 
pleasing. Its flat bottom is also convenient. Stands upright on 
any surface and will never spill. 

The Airflow is made of the very best of imported briar, and is 





THE PERFECT AIR-COOLED 


LANDON & WARNER 
360 No. Michigan Ave., Dept. P-38, Chicago, Illinois. 
GENTLEMEN: 

Yes—Without obligation send me full information regarding 
the New Air-cooled Airflow. Also include details of your liberal 
10 day trial offer. 


ein db bbcdnaccncdesenuceneiseseeccetcsdcencccnctcessid 
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TWO COOLING 
AIR CELLS 
EASILY The extra air cham- 

CLEANED ber er ely ae 

: : a cool, clean, dry 

A MAN'S +s air cell pate | smoke, No other pipe 
PIPE ‘I © cna sage el pa has this “AIRFLOW 

Siu Ze . Era y. mE A” ] 7 9 

Large bow! holds Cleaning is simple— FEATURE. 

sufficient tobacco for Justslipoutthespiral. 

a long contented 

quiet, cool smoke. 
















ACTUAL PHOTO 
One-half size. Pipe is beauti- 
fully finished in clear natural 
tone. Good wide bit of best 
hard rubber. 

























handsomely finished by hand to a beautiful natural polish. It is 
really a fine example of craftsmanship in pipe making. 


GUARANTEED FOR FIVE YEARS 


Compare the Airflow with any other quality pipe. Please do 
not confuse it with the ordinary mass-production product. 
Our direct-to-you offer saves you several dollars, and gives you 
extra value as well. No other pipe will give you as much smok- 
ing enjoyment as the New Air-Cooled Airflow. Made in one 
basic shape and size, it is reasonably priced. 


@ SENT ON TRIAL 


We say the New Airflow is the finest pipe manufactured. Our 
introductory trial offer on the New Airflow is a liberal and 
positive way of proving that statement for yourself. Words 
alone are inadequate. The proof is in the smoking. A personal 
test with your favorite tobacco we know will convince. So- 
just fill in the coupon below. We'll gladly send complete de- 
tails on how you may enjoy the Airflow for 10 days with 
positively no risk on your part. Write your name and address on 
the coupon below and mail it TODAY. Do it now—the 
pleasure of a long, cool, Airflow smoke will soon be yours. 





Your Monogram 
in 22-K Gold 
This fine pouch will be 
handsomely embossed 
with your initials at no ex- 
tra charge. Use coupon be- 

low for full details. 













FREE WITH EVERY AIRFLOW 
For a LIMITED TIME, with every 
Airflow pipe, we will include a 
Genuine Calfskin tobacco and pipe 

ouch. Not a souvenir—but a very 

eautiful pouch, well worth $2.50. 
The coupon will bring information 
on how to secure this pouch—FREE. 























